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Since the Attica riotyaiul other recent prison distur- 
bances, there has been much puhhc discussion about the 
need for prison refoi in. Manx private groups, antl a grow- 
• ing number of corr^^ctional agencies, have feh an urgency 
to consider the reorganization of pVisons to soine t\pe of a- 
rehabihtative structure or model. 
■ * "^inLiJ With the increasing interest in this vein, ther^ has been 
••'\*oncern In' some in evahiating the effects of imprison- 
menMn the inmates of prisons^ as they now exist. Ques- 
tions are raised, for lnstanc^^ about the impact of impris- 
onjnent on the prisoner's personahty and attitudes and 
how this relates to subsecjuent adjustinent and behavior 
in the community after relea'se (American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee, I97L Griswald, Misenheimer, Powers. 
Tromanhauser, 19?'I. Hood and Sparks, 1970). 

Suri)risingly, tjie literature in this area is not as com- 
prehensive as one miglit expect. By con'trast, there is a 
fairK large. vohime of literature concerning the social 
organization that exists as a result^of imprisomijent 
. (Clemmer, 1958; Syke.s, 1958, Cressy. 1961). 6ne could 
' speculate as to why the're is such a discrepancy in interest ^ 
between the two areas. especialK when it' iv considered 
that both are imiK)rtant in making iiufjor ix)lic\' (fecisions 
in corrections. 

One^ personality variable that has been receiving in- 
creasing intercxSt by behavioral scientists is that of time 
orientation. The manner in which one approaches the 
^problem of time is now generally accepted as an i impor- 
tant aspect of personality functioning (Fruisse, 1963). 
Studies havu investigated a variety of populations includ- 
ing geriatric patients (Wallach and 'Green, J961). al- 
cohohcs (Roos and Alb^rs, 1965), schizophrenics (Wal- 
lace, 1956), crimfnal psychopaths (I^riel and de Aboitiz, 
19(58). and juvenile delinquents (Brandt and Johnsbn,' 
1955). These studies and others have associated a nuipber 
of variables wjthjime orientation that point to the impor- - 
tance of differing temporal outlooks in understanding 
behavior. Stated smiply, how a person views his future, 
interprets his past and sees his present i.s crucial in de- 
tennining behavior (Kinnmel, 1966). 
^ For no other group, perhaps, is time more of an issue 
^ than it is for prison inmates. The importance of time to 
this group is described by Galtung (1961)^ who himself 
has been imprisoned: 

. time becoiiujs essentuil ami so important that it is 
alinovt consiih-red a thmg. concrete aiul 
iMattnah/t'tl. Tlic cxkiit to which tune becuintsa 



concern of all prisoneis, except sonu- of the most 
.uljusted IS surprising to nonpnsoners. Detailed 
c.ilculations as to amount gf tune left, aiul medita- 
tion on how that time cx)ultl ha\e been siXMit with 
tlie other ulentit\, ct»rtainl\ are not betl-time re- 
flections onl\ or oiitv-.iu-huur thoughts Coucern 
fur tiiiit' seeiiis to hi' .lu .ihuost cuiist.iut .mJ painful 
state-of-miiuKGaltniig. I96I. p 113). 

Given this apparent im[X)rtance of time to prisoners, it 
is interesting to note that there art^ but sev^ rid stuches 
inycttigating the general area of time attitudes and orien- 
tatiofi of prison inmates. In one such study, Farber (1944) 
found that in determining the variables that are associated 
with the exte/^t of suffering of inmates, that the time 
perspectives, especially outlook towards the future, are a 
primar\- factor. . . • 

Landau (1969) investigated the effects of length of im- 
prisonment and subjective distance from release on fu- 
ture time perspective and time estimation of a^roup of 
prison inmates.^ Among the many cx)ncl(isions .she stated, 
that the tiiye pf release is the boundary for future time 
perspective: and among all sentence lengths, as release 
approaches, there is a greater differentiation and exten- 
sion in future planning. The precise meaning of this study 
IS somewhat confounded bv the lack of control for sen- 
tence lengths (four to thirty'-three years), age and ethnic 
origin, and also by the multiple measurements taken. 

Another study by Megargee, Price, Frohwirth and 
Levine (1970) was interested in inmates* time orientation 
at various periods during impris'oifment. The particular 
measurement used indicated the pleasantness or un- 
pleasantness, attractiveness or unattractiveness of the 
past, present and future. The results showed that inmates 
at all stages of impriso;iment view tj^ie future most pleas- 
ajit and the past more pleasant than the present. 

Besides pointing to new topics of investigiUion, this 
prior res^earcH indicates several important considerations 
that sjrouhl be taken into account when designing time 
orientation studies of prison inmates. To -begin,' the 
period or stage of the prisoners* imprisonment must be 
taken into consideration, since both logic and past re- - 
"search indicate that this would affect a time orientation 
measurement (Landau, 1969)^,- 

Secondly, the instrument that is selected to measure 
time orientation is important because 6f the variety of 
approaches -to and -aspects of fime measurement. Indeed 
it has been noted that -with the multitude .of methodologi- 
cal techniques and time definitio^ns utilized, comparison v 
of time orientation research is not possiWe or is highly 
^questionable at.be5?l (Wallace and Rabin, 1960). Given 
this myriad (^approaches to time measureij^ent, it is 
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belie\cd that a lestarclier niiist conceptualize what as- 
pects of time are consiilereil to he iinix)rtant before he 
selects an instnnnent. 
•When one in\estigates the human experience of time, 
it becomes apparent that it is iiecessar\ to consider time 
not only in its parti* as past, present and future, but also in 
its entirety and wholeness. ActualK, one confronts here 
the long-standing philosophical problem of Ume as a sflc- 
cession of jnoments or thne as duration. Kunmiet's ^966) 
point is well taken when he writes. 

time IS ne^er a splmttreil series of sueteisne 
moments hiitiil\va\s a whol^^ from the point of \ lew 
of whicli the |>ossihihty of its fragmentation ina\ he 
uuderstiKxl. Tnue is trailitionalK deWVibed as a 
fragmentation of successive \arnshinji nionients. 
one can. lumeNer. just as loj^Rall) assert the 
integrity of tune hastil on tlie mnei correlation aiul 
coexistence of its p.irts Only the two definitions 
taken together can fully describe the nature of 
time (Italics Ins) (Kniimiel. i9(>(). p 45) 

The importance of understanding time in this way can 
perhaps be further denionstrated by considering tJie trad- 
•ilional parts of time and seeing how they speeifically 
relate. \Vulfr(1969) writes that the past can be described 



as: 



the realm of present **iio\\s" wlutli lia\e l)ecoine 
"no longer " It is m the past that we ba\e learned 
toiiune and to speak, to recall and to anticiixite. it 
IS tlic^past wliicif pro\ ides a basis for enjoying and 
understandHig what we are exppriencinK now.aiid 
for projecting and prei)aririg for wiiat we liope- 
— 4iid st)inctinies feai— will oum in the fntiiie 
(Wultt: \sm. p KM 

Of the pre.sent Wulfrc*i)minents. 

To live in the present is a mark of reality one/ta- 
tion. for the present is where oiie is as a piiysiol^igi- 
cal or^»iuiisin and where all activity occms. ami to 
hetome absoihcd \\\ what one is doing recjunes a 
. teiniK)rary letting go of (oiicern of the past and 
future, living miself-consciou>l\ m the present Yet 
to live only in the present is to he a \lctiiH of 
constantly fluctuating cbangf. tohe culofffroin the 
directing and stahih/jrig jnthieiice of past anti fu- 
ture (Wulff. lfX)9.''p. 9). i 

F*inall\. in considering the future, Wulff states. 



Thougli the futnre.inay be the least 'real * of the 
three time /ones— for at least the past once was, 
and, in some sense, still Can be known— it also is, 
many say, thti most influential. .Whether one\ fu- 
ture is open or closed will make all the difference in 
how oiieexpepeiices Ins present and interprets his 
past, thnmgh. at the same tune, the present and 
the past creates die fnturt ^Wulff. IfX)9. p 13), 

Briefly tln^n, it has been concluded here that a ineas- 
nreifient must lake into account a persoirs total time 



span — past, present and futur^^because oDthe interrela- 
tion that exists behvei?n thes<^)arts of time. 

Thirdly and finally, another more subtle factor that 
sjiould be considered in prison populatit^i time orienta- 
tion stuches is the racial and ethnic make- up of the sam- 
ple. The abo\e-ineiitioned research by Landau (1969), 
which was conducted in Israel, suggests that there are 
differences in time orientation and estimation behveen 
Oriental and Western subjects. Other research in tune 
orientation and race indicate that there are significant 
difierences behveen racial groups Stone (1971) found 
that in studying time orientation, inner control and aspi- 
ration level among Caucasian and ^exican-American se- 

^ venteen year olds, the latter were more past oriented. In 
investigating the future time perspective of adolescent 
Caucasian and Black males. Wolf (1970) found that the 

, Black subjects had significantly less future^ex tension and 
anticipated fewer positive futi^r^ events. Research by 
Roberts and Greene (1971), however, inchcates that shn- 

^ple cultural sterotv'pes pertaining> to lime orientiition 
were not supported by theii* research of .\merican In- 
d^is, Caucasians and Mexican-AmericaiTs. They suggest 
that the meaningof time scores must be examined again.st 
the background of thei variables being measured. 

A critrc^d evaluation of the approaches that have been 
taken in examining the efiects of imprisonment in relation 
to time orientation demonstrate the need to study a rather 
homogeneous pri.son population, in terms of age and sen- 

^ tence (Landau, 1969), and at the same time to. 
dichotomize for ethnic and racial factors, Such an ap- 
proach should help to make the relationships that tvxist 
more clear. As was mentioned, selection of an instrument 
is iin[5orfant in determining exactly what is to be meas- 
ured. It is. believed that an adequate measure of time 
orientation must reflect involvement in or concern with 
'the entire temporal span — past, present and future 
KKuinmel, 196(d, VV^iilfl*, 1969). 

A study organiVewas such could explore and verify* 
(juestions of both a theoretical and practical nature. The^ 
prison experience has the feature of supenmposing cer- 
tain time relations, upon the life of a person. An impris- 
onq^l man b^is sentence of such a duration; heMias served 

,^^so-nfiiclV t^e and expects to serve so much more time. 

^ One could asfc bow these difierent time* relation.ships 

^ afit^ct atl^|tude^, personality,, emotions and behavior 
(Farber,*1^4). In relation to the specific problem here, 

\ questions i'ogld be asked concerning the effect that these 
tirhe relationshi-ps have on time orientation. Going 
fiirther, (juestions could be asked as to how difierences in 
race influence the perception of tipie within these par- 
ticdlar time relationships. 

Aside from the theoretical inquiries, this research 
raises some practical questions about the inmates' experi-^ 
ence of impri,soninent that could be important and useful 
to correctional policy makers. For example, do inmates at 
Hre^beginning of their imprisonment View the future as 
vague and unimportant? Do Blacks view the future (9r 
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^ past or present) diflenMUly fiom Caucasians or Cliicanos? 
Tliese (juestions could have an iniix)r'tant hearing on un- 
derstanding inmates' adjustment^n prison and then* in- 
volvement in mslitiitional programs 

One of the goals x)f impris9nment is to teach the innijite 
to consider the pi^ent and future consequences of his 
actions. But, do Caucasians, Blacks and Cliicanos hax'e 
the same time orientation at the end of imprisonment? If 
tliev do not, perhaps* pre-release programs should he 
de\ eloped that are suited to the six^cific needs of a gi\eii 
* racial or ethnic group to ciiiphasize goal settiiigaiid plan- 
ning^ 

' \n understanding of how imprisoned men of diflTereiit 
races and at diflfereiit periods of their incarceration view 
the entire time span can help both the criminologist and 
• the coiTectional practitiener in evaluating how one [wr- 
ticnlar attitude is influenc^nl by imprisonment, and 
' perhaps make eveiyone more aware of the effc^cts of iin- 
prisomneiit 



Purpose 

• The purjiose of this study is to attempt to identif>' 
differences, or the lack of them, in time orientation of 
Caucasian, Black and Cliicano VQimg, first offenders at 
.various stages of imprisonment, namely, hej|fnniiig, mid- 
dle and end Tlie aimjs to coiue to a clearer understand- 
ing of how the experience of iiiipriso'nment affects the 
temporal orientation of these triclu)tomi7.ed groups. 

^ Basip Assumptio ns 

In uiidertaking tliis slfuK , there were three assump- 
tions made. 

Assumption One. The*data collected from the subjects' 
Inmate Summary Forms were assumed tolu^ accurate. 

Assumption Two. The replies to the administered in- 
strument were assumed to be honest and candid. 

Assumption Three. The randomly selected groups of 
inmates ii the end of imprisonment would have been * 
similar to the group of inmaU^s at the beginning and 
middle of imprisonment if they had been tested at that 
time. 



^ Variables 

The. dependent variable in this study was the measure 
^of time orientation that was represented by a given 
subject's score on the Personal Orientation Inventory's 
Time Competence Scale (Shostrom, 1964) and the 
selected Temporal Orientation Questionnaire scales 
(W^ilff, 1969) categorized as Past, Present and Future. 

/The independent variables in this study were the stages 
or periods of imprisonment of the subjects — beginning, 
middle and end — and the racial characterfstics- 
— Caucasian, Black iind Chicano. " ' 

ERIC 



Hypotheses N \ 

1. At the begiimiiW ofjimprjsoimieiit, Caucasian, 

Black and ChiciiiYicHiimates will show significant 
differences in their Time Competence mean 
• scores. 

2. At the middle of impriJ^piiment, Caucasian, Black 

and Cliicano inmates will show significant differ- 
eiiees in their Time Competence mean scores. 
3 At the end of imprisonment, Caucasian, Black and 
Cliicano inmates will show significant differ- ' 
ences in their Time Competence mean scores. 

4. Caucasian inmates at 'die beginning, middle and 

' end of iiiiprisoimieiit, will show significant dif- 
ferences in their Time Competence mean 
scores. . ■ ' 

5. Black inmates at the beginnifig, micklle aiid^nclof 

iniprisonniem, will show significant differences 
in their Time Competence mean scores. ^ 
6 Cliicano inmates at the beginning, middle and end 
of iiiipri.sonnient, will show signijiamt differ- 
ences in their Tune Competence mean scores. 

Basiqy^u^stions 

In an eff9rt todevelop a strategy to analyze* the data, the 
following basic (juestions have been formulated. 

1. Does a review of the literature reveal significant 
(hffereiices of time orientation of Caucasian, 
Black and Cliicano imhates at the beginning, 
middle and end of imprisonment? 
2 U'ill the Time Competence, .subscale of the Per- 
^ .sonal Orientation Inventory significantly dif- 
ferentiate Caucasian, Black and Chicano inmates 
at the beginning, middle and cmd of imprison- 
ment? 

3. Will the computed correlation coefficients of the 
entire sampl^ on all variables: type of crime, age,. 
I.Q., maximum sentence. Time Comix?tence 
subscale of the Personal Orientation Inventory ^ 
^and the selected subscales of- the Temporal 
Orientation Questionnaire, suggest a low, 
medium or high degree of association? 

« 

Methods and Procedure 

Sample 

The total sample consisted of 180 subjects from the 
population of the Ferguson Unit of the Texas Department 
of Corrections. These young, male, first offenders were 
chosen randomly from a pool of subjects who met the 
criteria set down in the study. 

'Subjects from three different stages . of 
imprisonment— beginning, middle and, end— were 
tested as to their time orientation. Each stage of impris- 
onment hadsixy (60) subjects with equal representation of 



CdUCasiau, Black and Chicanu to make subgroups of 
hvenly (20) each. ♦ 

The stages of iinprisoiiiuent have been operatioualK 
defined as follows: 

1. Be^nning — inmates who are in the first ten weeks 

of imprisonment \vitlv.the Texas Department of 
Corrections. 

2. Middle — inmates who ha\e been imprisoned for at 

least six months and are at least six months from 
parple eligibihty. 

3. End — inmates who are enrolled in a pre-release 

program'at the Ferguson Unit. 

Since it is believed that it is iniix>rtant for geueralizibil- 
it\ tolia\ e as homogeneous a sample as possible in making 
a measurement of time orientatioibof a prison population 
(Lindau, 1969), thefollowingcriteriaFor subject selection 
wtie estabhshed. The age of the subjects is in the raiigc of 
seventeen {17) to t\vent>'two (22) >ears of age. A cut-off 
point -for I.Q. of the subjects was set at se\eut\ (70). To 
measure intelligence, the Texas Departuient of Correc- ^ 
tioiis uses the Revised Beta Form, The sentence lengths 
ranged from four (4) years to ten (10) years. All data of a 
• descriptive nature used in this stud> was taken from TDC 
Inmate Summarv Forms of each individual subject. 

Since research has indicated^ that there is reason to 
suspect that socioeconomic status inffuences temporal 
orientation (Le Shan, 1952, Cottle^ Howard and Pleck, 
1969), the sample will include only those inmates of lower , 
range socioecononj-i^ status. Parental occijixition was 
deemed the simplest and niost direct wav to determine a 
subject's socioeconomic sta-tus. As a result, subjects were 
asked to indicate the occupation or job at which their . 
parents are employed, as demonstrated on the answer 
sheet' in Appendix E. 

Sfnccthe aim was to eliminate subjects, wlio bywayrjf ^ 
their background, would be unusual to the miijor portion 
of the prjson {X)pulation, the occupati|)ns were broken 
down into two wide categories The first group consisted 
jof occupations* categorized as unskilled, semi-skilled, or 
manual labor jobs an^ lower level white collar jobs This 
CiUegorv is much wider than the second and was the one 
utilized to include subjects in die study because it is • 
believed that a vast majoritv' of the prison populations 
parental occupations would fall into this division. The,^ 
second group consisted of occupations categorized as pro- 
fessional, management and business executive levek The ' 
responses of these subjects were eliminated from the 
study for the reasons cited. * , 

In addition to the abov e infprmation, the tv [)e of crime, 
violent or non-violent, for which a given subject was 
convicted was iioted but" not used to dichotomrze the 
sample. An analysis was made to determine if type of 
crime shows a significant relationship to time orientation 
as measured bene. 

Instrument 

The* instrument that was chosen to measure time orien- 



tation was a combination of two questionnaries. Both 
»were designed to be measures of the total time span- 
—past, present and future. Ai has beenjnentioned, this 
was felt to be an important aspect of a time orientation 
measure. » * ^ 

Shostrom (1Q04) developed a questionnaire called the 
^ ^miinal^^Oxieritat Inventory (POI) to measure the 
concept of self-actuali2Uition (Maslow, 1962). Shostrom 
(1964, pp. 21^-215) has presented a collection of descrip- 
tive adjectives that give an outhne of the differentiation 
between non-self-actualizing and self-actualizing persons 
that would be helpful to those unfainihar with the con- 
cept. Adjectives describing non-self-actualiziug people 
would iiiclude. puritanical, anxious, rigid, inhibited, 
egocentric, sensitive, dependent, ambivalent, hostile 
♦and dominating. Adjectives describing self-actualizing 
people would include, involved, imaginative, enthusias- 
tic, enriched, responsible, discriminating, gracious, un- 
assuming, capable and open. Concistijy then, the ^self- 
actualizing personality is one which is more fullv function- 
ing and lives a more content life than doe.sMie averagt? 
person. 

One of the subscales making upihe POl/s designed to 
measure 'Time Competence. As Shostrom descrilxjs it, 
a person who is time competent: 

apiK^irs to li\e mthe here and now more fullv, 
and IS able to tie the past aiul^the future to the 
presLMVt III meaningful continuity. He is less hur- 
^ (lened h\ gmlts, regrets and resentments from the 
past than is the iion-self-actiJali/-ed persiinnand bis 
aspiratujns are tied uieaninj^ulK t(j present work- 
ing goals He has faith in the future without ngid or 
idealijytic goals (Shostrom, 1964. p 212) 

The Time Competence scale has twenty-three (23) 
items and lias a two choice reS|X)nse 5^1e£tT U [i wh ich is s o 
stateil to allow the end -poles of each item to be nude clear 
to the subject. The numerical value that represents the 
score, indicates the Time Corbpetent responses selected 
b> the subject This numerical value can be fiut in the 
form of a /rime Incompetent/Time Competent ratio 
(TlArC). The Time Competent person obtains a ratio of 
about 1.8 or a numerical value of approximately 20, as 
compared to the Time Incompetent person who scores a 
ratio of about U3 or a lUimerical value of approximately 
17. For use l^jre, the Time Competent score will be 
reported using the numerical value. j 

Besides having been used in a wide variety of resetirch, 
the ?01 has been u.sed previously in research with pnson 
populations and was founcl to be capable of identifying 
significant .differences between groups. Fi.sher and Sil- 
versJein (1969a) found that the analyses of vanance of 600 
California Department of Corrections felons, who were 
€idministered the POI, indicated that the various un- 
specified groups differed in their scor'es on all hvelve (12) 
scales, including the* 'Time Coini>etence" scale, to the 
.001 level. In another study. Fisher (1968) j^und that 
, felons described .is psychupatliic, showed iliffering per- 
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forinance on tlit* FOI fVoiii agroiipofnoriiials. Fisheruud 
Silversleiii (19691)) used the POI to stiid>; siimilatioirof 
poor adjustment in groups of prison nnnatesjc^si^uated as 
exiierinienlals and controk/and found significant difier- 
ences. Finally, Knapp (197^) used the POTni research on 
a group of delincjuent Nayy brig males. 

For the purposes of this research, considering tht» 
population studied, the \ocal)ular\ of the ijuestionnaire 
was reMsed to a snnpler lex el without changing the con- 
tent. .\ i.'op\ of the re\ised Time Conjpetence scale is 
show n in Appendix .\ and a cop\ of the original form of the 
' sub.scale is shown in .Appendix C, 

The .second part of the instrument consists of selected 
suhscales of theKTemporal Orienteition Questioinuire 
kTOQ). D.'M AVuln' developed the TOQ in 1969 in a 
\ doctoral disst rtatit)n at the Uni\ersit\ of Michigan iifter 
an exhansti\e fe\ie\v of the literatxire of time orientation 
and Its measurement. The TOQ was ©riginall) tested on 
nme different groups for a total of 477 subjects The 
reliabilities for all of the sca|es range from .51 to SO and 
the F \alues were all significant at the 01 le\el or less 
The R\e-pomt latmg scale was used to indicate agree- 
ment 

Foi the pur|X)ses of this research, six (6) of the nine (9) 
- sub.scales of the original TOQ 'were thosen and 
categorized in this study as Past, Present or Future. The 
TOQ portion of the instrument can be ouf lined as pre- 
sented in Table 1. | 

\VuHra969) suggests that the TOQ has fhe ad\antage 
of not being as personalK intnisi\e as other techniques 
and apparentK less afiected l)\ temporarv condidtions 
than projectne m^sures. Tn adtlition, subjects re^x^rt 
that it is interesti«g.to take. 



Outline of Selected TOQ Subacales 



TOQ Subscalc 


Description in 
This Study 


Number of 
Items , 


Direction 


Distant ^ast 


Past 


9 


2 Positive 
7, Negative 


Personal Past 




j 




Pres<^nt 


Present 


' 9 


2 Positive 
7 Negative 


IXstant Future 








personal Future 


Future 


13 

j 


6 Positive 

7 Negative 


Direction , 








To.tals 




31 


10 Positive 
21 Negative 



hi a manner similar to tluU used by Wulfi*, the respon- 
dents had a choice of five categories from which to make 
their^election onxMch item. JJie weight assigned to each 
Item was as follows: 

It(^ms with a positive direction. 
Strongly .Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly 
Agree * [ Disagree ^ 

4 3 2/ 1 0 



Items with a negati\e direction. " ' 

StrongK .\gree Undecided Disagree Strong!) 
.\gree , . * Disagree 

0^ ' J 2 ^ 3 '4 



In this Likeit suiuniated rating method, the suininationof^ 
the scoie on each indi\idual item gi\ en the subject's total = 
score in the Past, Present or Future time zoiii^s. Tke total 
score obtained in eajuh tinie zone represented the in- 
volvement of the subject in that time zone. 

Since, as Wulf (1969, p. 99) has noted, the TOQ is 
probabK too sophist lotted for persons of lower 
socioeconomic groups, the TOQ has been re\ised to a 
, snni>ler \iKabular\ le\el. In addition, se\eral items are 
. I)elie\ed to ha\e a middle class bias. These references to 
such things as books, museums and galleries in onK four 
of the Items lia\e been replaced with more appropriate 
ones, or ehnnnatt^d^|^iese slight reMsions were made, 
keeping m inind4ite intent of the original Temporal 
Orientation Questionnaire. A cop\ of the re\i.s<^d Time. 
Orientation Questionnaire sub scales is showii'in Appen- 
dix B and a cop) of the original is shown in Appendix D. 

Procedure 

After introducing himself, the researclier told the sub- 
jects that he' was interested in their reaction to some 
ijuestfoiis about how the> yiew time. It was made clear 
that the'VeS^^cher had no connection with the Texas 
Departiut^iit of Corrections and that he w<is tliere strictly 
as a guest. The subjects were informed that their partici- 
pation was voluntary and {hat their identity would be kept 
-anoimmwv.-k^vvas-expUi«edihaltlie-questionai re would 
be lid ministered by means of a tape recorder and would 
take appro\iamtel\ an hour to complete. An inquiry was 
made to determine. whether the subjects could under- 
stand spoken Englisli. The subjects were asked if there 
were any questions and were informed that if they did not 
wish to participate that they should say so at that time. 
Consent forms were passed out and subjects were asked 
to sign and date them. j\ 

Next, answer sheets w/j^e distributed and subjects 
were informed that the code at the bottom of t^e sheet* 
was for categonzing purposes only and that their names 
would not be associated with their answer she.et. It was 
emphasized that there were not "right" or "wrong* ans- 
wers, and that the researcher was only interested in how 
they tnithfully felt about cmh item. Th^ subjects were 
told that there were two mrts tofSthe test and that there 
would be a brief break at me end of the first part so that 
any missed items could beSepeated. Tape recorded ex- 
amples were given, and it was made certain that the 
subjects understood how to select responses to the first 
part. During the break, after an opportunity was given to 
have questions repeated, subjects were informed how 
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ansut'is to llu' second pail of the test could he selected. 
Tape o-corded examples \v^eie also ^\\yu At tlie eiid, tlie 
siilj^eets \veu» agaiu given an opportunity to lia\e (juos- 
tions repeated Subjects were asked if tlie\ could.cVMidi * 
liearHlie Vap^ recorded eAaniples before tlie testing ^ 
began. TV ) 

As was inentionect tlfe iiistryinient. was adiiiinisterelh. 
In means ol a tape fect)rdei,. Eacb item Was repeated \ . 
t\\ ice There w as a ten ^ 10) secl)ml pau^e l)et\vt*eii tlie first 
and second statement of each item, and^a twVMit\ '(20) 
second pause after the second statement, before mo\ing 
on to the next iten^i 'tlie \oice tliat appeared o,n the tape *^ 
was that c)f!rt>aucasian male and was not tlie \"uiee of tlie ► 
researcher. , • . . ' r . ' ^ 

.The testing took place during Juno and J^uly, 1973,4Uid 
was done m a r)0!;i assiijoed b^^lJie administration at the 
Tergiison Unit i)f ditvTexfts department of Corrections. 
The si/.t of each tt sting gVoup Wiis kep.t hetwc^tMi fi\e (5) 
^and ten (W) suhjeets. . * . 

- ' " r 

Units of Analysis 

'^Tlie u^iits of aiiaksis used to differentiate tlie 
tri<.hotonu/ed groups were tlie mean scores on tlie Time 
Com pete ncC*sCiile *mil tlie'meiUi sco;'esj^)n tlie selecteil 
Temporal Orienlafioii Ques^pllllal^e sii^)scales, 
categorized as Past, Present tuicl Future. The items on the 
Tune Competence scale can also he classified as Past, j 
Pfesenl and Future. ' * , * 

The raw Time Competence score represejits tlie ac- 
cumulated Time Com*peteiit responses. Since tliere are 
Iwenl} riireeT-^) items, the t^tal pos'«?ible score is 
twenty-three (23K VV'jien the T^uy^ Competence score is , 



hioken dovMi into tense scores, Uie Present. and Futyrtj, 
maximum score is eiglit (8) and tlie Past uMMiniiin score is 
se\eii (7). ' i • - - ' * 

rile raw scores on die Tempouil Onentatioh Questioii- 
.nairu suhscales represent tlie in\oKement\ifid co'ncein 
w'itil^l given tfnie.zone. ffince'the TOQ subscales use a 
tj V e c f K>i ce. res;i)oi i sY^ selection, t lijt total p o ss 1 1 ) le sc o re for 
the Pa^t aiKl'Jrest^nt scales is f!iirt>-'six^36). Likewise, 
since tlie Fdture sc<dq has thirt^eir ^13) itenus,.tlie total 
po.ssible sx5)j*e -js^fffty-t\v(r^52). !' 

lif addition, otlier datagf a descripti\e i^at\ir4.',jjaniei\ . 
t\^e od cri,ine,-^eT..Q./aiid ma\i fnu|iu sentence length ^ 
\Vere collecteij on subjects and ust;d in tlie ana]\sls-. -> 

Da^ analysis. * ' \ 

The datt were aiiah/ed b\ the tise of two statistical 
offe'rhtions. Anahsis of \ariance was used to test differ- 
ences among tlie mean seoies of tlie tncliotuimzed groups 
on the Tame Competence scale of the Personal Orienta- 
tion Inventory, Correlation coefficients were computed 
on the entire sample to determine the extent of the rela- 
tionships of all ele\eii ill) \anable-5, .iiauielv . t\pe of 
crime, age, I Q. ,^nia\imuiii sentence lenglli^ Time Coin-* 
petnece score, T^ne Competence tense scotev<uicL the 
selected suhscaleS of die TOQ categorized as^Past, Pres- 
ent and Future- The le^efof significant differentiation for 
h'oth operations was established at the .05 level, 

Definition of Terms . 

Time Orientatioti. The direction or orientation — past, 
present or fiiture — of the person's temporal experience 
(Dilliuyr and Rabin, 1967). . ' . * 



REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 



Time Orientation and 
Institutionalization 

\s has be^h indicated prc\ioiisl\, social scientists' in-' 
tcrest in time orieiTtation has shown ainarked increase 
'o\.(jr the last ten 'to fifteen \ears. One area m which there 

* * has been consjdejahle interest, is^tlie time orientation of 

\ arioiis groups of people labeled as criminal de\ iants. Tlie 
puri>ose here of a brief re\ lew of the studies iti this area, is , ' 
* to' demonstrate how tilt; variable of institutio'iializ<jtion 

♦ was considered and handled. 

Interestm^U ejtou^h, specific discussion and consider- 
ation of the institutionalization of subjects in theso studies 
IS ])rief oi nuncxfstcnt Two promineut studies dealing 
with time orientation of'ciiminal deviants, 1)\ Ricks, Un- 
bargei and \I<U.k (1964\ and Stein, Sarbin and KuliK 
1 1968), a\oided the problenijbv comparing two grgups of " V 
non-instftutiohaJ[i/ed subjects. ^-^^f'*" 

Tw;o different studies compared inititcrtionalked 
groups Friel and de Aboitiz (19(^VaxAi«i!HKl the tein— ""^ 
. pbral orientation of prison inmates labeled *is p5\ chopaths 
aiid a contrdi jjroup of imprisoned normals. Siegman 
(1901! compared a.'growp of >oung offenders and arnn 
recrtiits on measure inents of future time perception^ time * * 
estimation aud idipulse control Although prison and the 
nithtar\ ha\c»l)oth been described as characteristic of 
"total institutjt^hji ' (Gofiinan' 1961), "therc^^have been 
some (|Uestions'r*rised as to thc^ir nature and comparabil- 
ity, on' sjich n^Msurements (I^mdau, 1969, p 215). In 
neither of these studi(?s^as there an attempt to control for 
length of nnprisonmenl or distance from release. 

LastK. thre4^studi(/s compared institutionalized and . 
non-institutionaUzed groups, and, app*n*entl\, co'm- 
pleteh disregarded instijtutioni>lization as a factor in the 
time orientation ()f subjects. In probably the most often * 
noted stud) of Sme orientation and deliiujuencv , Brandt 
and jolinson (L955^ compared institutionalized male ado- 
lescents with a control group of adolescents from *TJ>niall 
public high school Davids, Kidder^and Reich (1962), in a 
stud\ that e^entialK is a replication of Brandt and 
^hns()n's,' cofnpared similar ' t\ pe ^^roups. Da\ ids ancf 
P^itMiti (1S5S^ compared emotionally disturbed children 
Mho were hospitalized, with control groups of summer 
catnpers and grade school students on a test of time 
orientation. Again, m none of these studies was an effort ' 
made to control or make allowance^ for length of impris- 
onment*' or distance from rtdease. 

\lth6ugli these studies did not realK* consider in- 
stitutional i/5ff ion as a factor, there are a number of other 
Jjtudies ihafhave investigated the relationship between 
(jme orit^Uation and in8titution*llization. Fink (195^) 
studied the relationship of time orientation to age, acti\- 
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ity and institutionalization in sixty aged males. His results 
indicated that the institutionalized group was more con- 
cemecl with "the past and less concerned with the future 
than the non-institutionalized groitp. Also, institutionali- 
zation, ^nore so. than age, was found to b^j more important 
in channeling a subject s' time perspective toward the 
past. Occupational and leisure time activities were found 
to relate to a futui^e time perspective in thq non- 
.institutionalized grgup, while organisational activities . 
had no relation to the time perspective an individual 
maintained in the institutionalized group. 

In an earlier studv, Wallace (1956) investigated the 
futuie time perspective of long and short term schizop- 
hrenic patients. In comparing the results of the patients to ^ 
a control group of normals who were institutionalized for 
much shorter periods, he found that institutionalization 
lu itself .W4^s not crucial in explainmg the results wbtanied. 
Hovvev er!» he\vas (juick to mention that such a coiK'lusion ' 
was tentative aiLdHLi^vaits further research in which a more 
adequate contTdTof'Hhejkarial^les is utilized. 

Calkins (1970), working^aTti^jtatFiiiejuber of a rehabili- 
tation institution for the ph'ysicallv' "fendicapped, ob- 
served differing time perspectiAcs aiid ^>tyles^.pf tiuie*. 
Uvsage 1)> patients. Stie describes a number of ctilTcrwg^^ 
tvpologies that are used in experiencing tune i^Mich a 
situation. For exa'inple,, patients deveiopetl strategies of 
time usage categorized b> Calkins as ''Jiassijig time,' 
Vwaiting," "doing time," "making time," "filling time," 
and "killing time/' She suggests that shifts in time percep- 
tion and stvles of usage are likel> to be t*tken for granted 
bv the patients themselves as these changes tend to take , 
place graduallv over extended periods of time. She con- 
cludes that the social structure of different settings may; 
Vijiv well precHtcfe tUe einergeJice of particular styles of 
time usage- ^ ' ' 

\Iov ing to/»tudiej» that deal specificallv vyith time orien- 
tation and prison typeiRstitutionalizatioji. a report bv two 
British sociologists, , Cohen and Taylor (1970),/suin- , 
marized the findings of their rather inforjjial study ^oP the^ 
experience of time in a special group of extxemefy j<ili^ 
term prisoners. Through the course of teac^jilg' .spcial 
sc-iencc^opics to these long term pnsoners over^j5eriod 
of tliDee years, the autht)rs were able to collect a vast 
amount qf dati»froni poems, essays and general discus- 
sions. They found that, except for a few jokes, the future 
was almost a taboo subject, with the little ainouht of talk 
concerning it,, to be of a fantasy nature. They report that 
for these men, the predictid)ihty of die future was depres- 
smgly total, to the point that the reality of future time 
became distorted. ' 

The pas t was thj; main area of concern and was divided 
up into "good times" and "bad times," with If majority of 
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the talk devoted tv^the latter. Although passing time is the^ 
biggest problem, getting lUvoKetl iUj-tj^^ .present uas 
found to be difficult for these long termers. A major 
concern is the fear of ps>Lhological detjgifi oration which 
the prisoners foufid particularK appalling because of the 
realization that it can happen \vithout oire s awareness. 

Although this ^tiidv is hinitedfrom the standpoint of 
understanding the tune orientation of the average prison ^ 
inmate, given the special nature of the subjects situatio^n, 
/t IS important in helping to\niderstand the effects of long 
ten 11 prison t>pe institutionalization and the almost total ^ 
kick of hope for release. ^ / 

• Another investigator, Galtung (1961) makes a nuinbe/ , 
of ver> mte/es ting observations about predicta|>ilit> 4nd , 
the exptajgnce of tiiiie in prison. He comments about the^ 
structuring of .hjiie in prison as it relates to the prison 
structure, namel>, institutional regul^rity^that means^for 
the inmate, regularity where pa^t, present and future 
become essentially copies of each other. The prison 
routine, no master how good it can be iiutde, has such a 
degree of predictabilitv , that there are no threats and no 
cliallejiges. Galtung suggests that^he desire for an ur^- 
• predictable experience in such a situation is perhaps^ , 
stronger than the desire for a pleasant experience whi^h 
nia\ be partial explanation for ^all types of deviant be- 
haviors in prison. /' , y^^^\ 

One of the initial studies ^at treated the time oriehtar * 
tioii of prisoners was conductetfby Farber (l944).^Thie «i^u^ 
ofhi.s research was to bettei understand {be main tacfori* 
deternnning prison behfiyior. After exieiisi>ieiHtef\{dv\s ] 
with a number of Uiipate5j' he conchul^il t^Qht? doiiiaj ] 
ant factor iiiflueucmg an inrtfate\s belviviar ft prison vj'^^is, ^ 
his-pt^rceived iieetl to.be released from pru^on tsnd his, 
^^acve.V>> to that goal.; i^ac tors in the dav-tortiiy eovirbh-^, 
. niertl Ave re of little 1 Importance. Instead, hotv theiuhiate 
Viewed time, partiyularly future time, wa^ tl?e cTiKial , 
detcTinmiiig va/ialjle. For these. impnsonei| lUerv, Fa,i|bef 
I that the date of release represented the boundary of 



they te.ste.J twenty men^ ir)^'each of three groups 
cat^^gorjzed as beginning, ;niddle and end of imprisSh- 
.inent. .T^heir results ^n\dicaied that alf three grqups 
showed primary focus on^th^ future, with secondary focus 
on tjie iJ4St and only minimal fixation on the present 

The^authors conchide ^at the steV^otype of youthful^ 
offenders as being prii^ar^ly people who are oriented 
.toward the pr^esentf a^ ^ vast ii^ajority of the research 
indicates, js misleading. In corijUction with this, they go 
. 6/1 to imply th^t iixiprisojuVient in a treatment oriented 
institution is perhaijs r.e^onsible for the resulting rpeas- 
. ured time focus/o^ Inese inmates. However, if one ex- 
amines the mature of (he TRI, there is some qu^tion as to 
tHe-ttccutfac> of these couchisions. The TRJ basically does 
iiot measure a subject's time orientation, but gather 
measures hi^ preference of tiuie zoheS.^ pleasant or 
unpleasant, attractive.or unafaactiVe (Wulff, 1969, p. 57) 
In addit4on",,ai1 aspgcljjf rfie J^ll that asks the subjects for 
age'^^stimafionSj-was found tpye^sdunreliable and incon- 
sistent thatdie'sctjresvvere j\6j^Tdo'rnputed. Asia result this 
.study could be , more, correctly, said to indicate how im- 
prisoned men at yanoUJi stages' of imprisonment view the 
pleasantness oT'tlie^three^tiirie zone^s. 

Landau (1969)^ct3h4u5j^^jiu t;^t^nsive study of the 
effects of imprisonmejyfant^fjQjrOu'er s subjective esti- 
, mation of distance from^Tel€!ase,»ou future time perspec- 
tive an^ iifne (estimations of IsraeH prison inmates. She 
relets that the future time perspective of inmates at the 
beginrxingof imprisonment is much less definite and dis- 
tinct than inmates at the ei^d of imprisonment, across all 
^^seiitence lengths but especially short ones. She suggests 
that on!) when one is relatively clo.se to the date of re- 
lec^, does the future take on concrete ineaning, so that 
acttml^l^nni^g will be undertaken. 

In addition, l^mdau reports that inmates become in- 
cre^inglx fuqre c onsistent in estimating time as they near 
refease^ Sh^ suggests this results from developing a more ^ 
^stable mt^rnal clofk the longer oiwj stays icnprlsoned. In 
ting tq note t|iat the closer tlie 
rfbrir 



addition,ot is interesting tq note mat tr 



fou^d^^ 

a;i eifitn,tivejuture tune perspective, .as thtida^fhatjth^ - x -ji ib„ 

sentence vi^s lui posed was the main hjounda/yl of^^tiie \jects were to fe lease, ^>he better the^* x^rfbrined^or?^? 

/^•offecitive pa.^f.- * \ , \\ \ ' - '^inteIligence test. ^v"^ * 

•. : .Ti^<M|i><^toral ilissertation at,Michigan ^tate -Cnlversityj ' *- * ^^^-^ -^^^ -i ...^u^.*. , 

^Uiffety \l963j investigated the .nRkitionship between iiU- 
Y /.pClsiv itv ^ydt^^ii45/jraHAperi^ce)ii pris,onerS;J)s|ng the . 
'y jIvXl^^C[>ueasurti.f^U^^^ tinie orien^ion, he found that the . 
:r--4)ri?>trferl3lM^ve4 liitle involvea\ent m futiirv tii^te. Very 



shof&fbc/Jtie^^ the TAT, used for ^n^tsuring 

, <ir^t^ri<;upli'oU has giveiiiVoUflicting results ^ttV J^^^?^ 

\le^^p^,w6i4ce, Frqhwirfli aiid Levine (1970) ^u^r- ' 



.JRDflc-^tiopetl.by phihp Roc^^Roos and All)eis,>1965; 
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An inspection of the sludiespresepted hert^ supports a 
further investigatioaiato imprisoQed inen's tmle orienta- 
tioik aiul indicates a nee^ tostudj a rather homogeneous 
groiip in terms of age and length of se^nteiice (Landau, 
1969, p'. 220), and ^ddUionally to use tune orientation 
mjtasureuients that give a truer, clearer picture of how 
one views time. "T- 0' ^ 

Time Orientation .^nS, Race , 

Differences in uttitjftles and orientations between ra- 
cial groups has lo^hg.been recognized by^pcial scientists, 
conductingattit^jthriaf research. Dreger<i^d Miller (1961 
have reyiewecl.pyer^bne hundred of the\e studies ^ 
dichotomized fcetw^en Black and Caucasian subjects 
Thev note. that ^iliffeYence;) in fe spouse patterns between 



the tvyo groups ar*.* luuud in a mtiuher of areas, iftcludnlg^ 
social perception, vocational choice, self attitudes, family 
orgauizatipn, mental and social role structure. ^Differ^f , 
•ui)ces in cultural background and positivn ip the social 
stnicture, clearly indicate the rationale (&r^istiiiguisning 
racial and etlinic groups in attitiidinal/tudies^ , 

The \yurk that has beeii done on .time qrientatibn t^ud . 
race is bv no means comprehensive. This can be attri- 
buted in part to the relatix ej^^ctiut interest^of social 
scientists into the area-^f thne orientation . "* 

Speaknig specificalK in terms uf prison time orient^ 
tion^stuJies and racial or cultural differentiation^ onK 
Landau s (1969) stud> of an Israeli prison has undertaken f 
aiuanalysis to determine. possible differing orientations. 
Her investigation found tha^priental^ubjects had esti> , 
mated short time mtenals in a more distorted \va> tlian 
Western subects. In addition, she discu\vi"ed thatjOrieii; 
tal subjects had longer/ii{ure tijne'percepfion, biij were^ 
less reality bound thati We^slgjii 'sut>jec;tS'.>, ^ 

The study that u^tially compared r^^al groups on cV , 
ineasvire of time orientation vv as-condutted by Brack ancl^^^ 
Del Gmdiee (19^3). ftere the reseatiJiers testttd sixty (60) 
Caucasian and sixty "60) Bfack^grade school boys and girls 
of a low clasjr neighborhood on their willingness to take 
ad\antage of an opportijjjityJLQ:j^^tt]^tid their future tinfe 
extetision. AlthougfTtHere was a relationship established 
between stealing bdiavior and, tt^mporal orientation, 
there was no relationship between these variables and ^, 
race. The total results of the experiment ha\ejjeen qu^.^ 
tioned however (Wolk, 1970),*since results from the stor> 
telling^ technique for ineasuriHg temporal orientation 
have been contradictory and show low reliabilities (Wulff, 
;T969, 1x 30). • ^ 

^ , Hgrton (1967;, in a participant-observer type study of 
£lacK ghetto men's time orientation, noted that "street 
-tune" was built around the irrelevance of clock thne- 
V-white maiTs time — and the relevance of street activ ities 
ai^ happenings. Basically, these men live for the present, 
yet they have^a vague, fantasy type image of the future 
that includes both themselves and their race-. 

In a Fordham University doctoral dissertation, Wolk 
(1970) exaniined the fiiture time perspective of Caucasian 
and Black males in .early adole.scence. Results indicated - 
that Black responded with significantly less future orien- 
tation than Caucasians. For instance, Black subjects felt 
they were moving slower into^their futures and expected 
fewer status and role changes than Caucasian?. Also, 
Caucasiaiis demonstrate J significantly jrealer future ex- 
tension, significantly greater organization in regard to 
anticipated future occurrences, and expected a sjgnific- . 
antly larger number of jxjsitive things to happen than 
Black subjects did. ' 

Moving to other social and cultural groups, Roberts and 
Greene (1971) studied ten and sixteen year old Caucasian^ 
Chicano and American Indian children on measures of 
temporal orientation, using a^story telling technique. 
Finding the number of statistically significant differences 
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in tlleir data to be rather few, the authors concluded that 
the stereotyping of cultural groups, aloog dimensions of 
tijne OTieulatioii^ did not hold u p under ^'Oinplex analy ses. 
They suggest that a thorough investigiuion reveals more 

"complex and diversified relationships. 

. ^r»i an exliausti<*t? doptoral dissertation. Graves (1962) 
iiiv estimated time, perspective and deferred gratification 

4>attepii)^ of 1^37\nglo, Spanish and Indian high school 
.students. The analysis of data found that Anglo students 
had a longer temporal extension than non-Anglo subjects, 
out the stat^istical significance was varied. It is interesting 
to note in comparing the groups of subjects on time 
extension that the differences between the Anglo and 
Indian 'groups showed a high level of significance, while 
difrej;ences between the Anglo and Spanish grogps 
shovveda low, level of significance, and at the same time, 
differences between Spanish and Indian groups indicated 
a raediuiil level of significance. 

Gfav es also measured the extension into the past of the 
varied groups. In ability to extend into the^past of six 
months ago and beyond, the groups ranked. Anglo, 
Spanish and Indian. However, in ability to extend into 
the past of six months ago to the present, the groups 
ranked. Indian, Spanish and Anglo In over\ie\v', Graves 
found differences between x\nglos, Spanish and Indians 
on time perception and gratification pattenis, however, 
the statistically significant support was varied and rather 
inconsistent. 

Earlier resiearch by Florence Kluckhohn (1954) actually 
initiated the interest in the empirical study of cross cul; 
tural time perspective. For her, time orientation serves as 
one of the five universal problems of man and she writes 
that there are but .three orientations that can he taken: 
past, present and future. Although each society will have 
involvement in each time zone, the main standard of 
orientation will vary from group to gi'oup. Her researcfi, 
conducted iii Southw esteni United States, indicates that 
Anglos of that area were involved with the future while 
the Spanish speaking people were concerned more with 
the present. 

Research by other investigators basically agrees with 
Kluckhohn. Saunders (1958) writes; 
^ » " 

L.lFce other aspects of culture our attitudes tOr 
^yvaras time are so much a part of us and seem so 
right and natural that it is difficult to mulerstand 
how anyone could have a different ix)int of view. 
That a person could have no particular concern for 
the^ future is almost inconceiv able to an Anglo That 
an Anglo will sacrifice the present for some possible 
gam in the dubious future is likely to be equally 
inconceivable to anyone reared in a Spanish 
American or Mexican village "{Sanders, 1958, p. 

Stone (lyTl), in her doctoral dissertation studied con- 
trol, aspiraifion level and time oi;ientatioii.of l'^6 eleventh 
grade stiidents from two raciat groups — Caucasian and 
Mexican A]^erican. . Her major finding indicated that 



Mexican Aiuuneaii stiulciitvyv^cic )t'*>s future oricittedand 
' more paj^ oriented than CauLasians , 

Other repohs in the soLiolog\ -and soeial ps'\cholog\ 
hterature poiirt toHhe impact that certain hf'e situations 
can ha\e on tune orientation, Oscat Lewis (1961), in 
\\ iitinjiahout ttietomnion traits that people in th^» tuhure 
of po\ert\ ha\t,. points to the strong present oriOntation 
of^ the poor and their resignation about tll(^futu^e Con- 
sidering that historically. Blacks and Mexican Ainericans 
ha\e been long tnerre presented in' tin? ranks jof tho 
American poor, this obsenation bec6nies particularK re-^ 
le\unt to the topic at hand. ^ , 

Somewhat m the same \eiii,^ it is interesting to note a 
study jnentioned b\ Fraisse (1963) that wi^s Conducted b\ 
Bamk in 1952. concerning people who renuijined viffccted 
b> the deportation and racial per^^ecutioi) of Worl^i War 
II Baiiik fonnil that these people who we^'e oppressed 
and often faceil with a closed' future, de\e|oped the habit 
of not considering the future and repressing their past. 
The\ estal)hshed a fixation for the present. Again, these 
people can in part be compared to the Blacks ami Mexican 
Americans in the United States 

ClearK, as can be seen b\ the above, there exists 4 
rafiSifale for examining the time orientation of peoplei 
along racial and ethnic lines In relation to the stiid\ ing of ^ 
the time orientation of imprisoned men, iinestigating 
along racial and ethnic lines, could produce some in- 
teresting results since such an iiuestigtUion has ne\er 
been' undertaken r. , 

Time Orientation ayd Other Variables 

y There are a number of variables that.have been studied ^ 
in relation to time orientation. Intelligence aiul 
socioeconomic status are two variables that have a perti- 
nent relationship to the popcilaticm that is being studied 
here. , . > 

Intelligence. Basically . there have only been two 
studies that have investigated the relationship behveen 
intelligence and temporal orientation. Brock and Del 
Giudice il96.3) reported that there 'was no significant 
relationship between intelligence level, future extension, 
and stealing behavior. These results were confirmed by 
- Jndson and Tiittle ( 1966) who tested eighty-two (82) chil- 
. dren on a time orientation meusurfineiit and found that 
intelligence was not responsible for a significant amount 
of variance in difl'ereiices between future time perspec- 
tive and I y. 

* Socioeconomic jJtatus. Le Shan (1952) was the first to 
study the relation. ship of time orientation to social class. 
Using a story telling technitjue, he found that there was a 
sigmflcant diflereiice m extension between lower class 
children and middle class cliildren. Le Shan indicated tlie 
results were influenced In difTerenceti in the perceived 
relationships of the individual. and his goak in time across • 

.class lines,- 

Following this lead. Ellis. Ellis. Mandel, SchaefTer, 



Soi^^aiid Sofniner (1955), attempted to relate fnistra- 
tion^)|eraiice and future extension among lower class 
chiU^^ However, no significant i elation ship was found. 

I|^^X^ and Roberts (1901), claimed .that Le Shan's 
reS(|^^nEafiiuliiigs were incorrect and stated that hib statis- 
ti^at^m)cedures were the cause. Using the -corrett 
' '^ll^P^ds tli^s val ciliated^ that Le Shaifs work showed a 
iai^^^<rf significance from the .02 level to*non- 
f>>^^tice. . • , . • 

tlrfSiji effort to resolve the vontroversx raised bv the 
Gi:g|^e and Robert's correction, Judsoii aiidTuttle (1966) 
adi^tstered a story completion test and the Harris Social 
Ues^iyibility scale to forty-two (42) lower and forty (40) 
niiji^eJJass children Althgugh there w as found to be a 
simjrficant (.lifierence between the two groups on a ineas- 
urje^sdcial responsibility, there were no significant dif- 
fer0^es^ound on the story completion measure. The 
autljors mention that there may be some inadequacies m 
tht|i|;Jec hnu jue. As has been mentioned, the story coin- 
pltitiqin method has been criticized for its contradictory 
resuits^uidlow reliabilities (Wulff, 1969, p 30), 
^ fernn and Forer (1956), using a technique that directly 
asked subjects how far into the' future they planned, 
teJ^ted 2700 high school students and 349 Yale University 
under^aduates. Among the high school students, there 
was^a significant relationship at the Ol level between 
planning and father's education. Differences in the col- 
lege;- sample, indicating that future" planning increases 
wilKrrise in socio-economic status, were not significant, 
Al^(^, significant religious and sex difierences were found? 
It .^liould be mentioned that this study has been criticized 
for its lack of questionnaire development and sampling 
tecfiriique (Graves, 1962, p, 26). 

jQbttle> Howard and Pleck (1969) investigating the ef- 
fe^jt^of a^e, sex and social class on Austrian adolescents' 
pe^ceptTon of time, found that there were definite difier- 
eiiCjEfS behveen middle clas.s ^id upper class subjects. The 
ni class adolescents were committed to the future*, 
\v[?ii? th^ upper class adolescents wert' interested in the - 
P^ 40^4 large degree. 

her researchers have indicated that there are defi- 
nl^ (hfiereiices in the time orientation of social classes. 
I%^v^tstance, Frank (1939) writes: 



^W'luile s(>tial classes nnu Ih' tlescrilietl h\ tiie 
rhhie perspecti\e Hiat tloininaies their li\t's as re- 
v^^^^xuileil IN tile range of llieir planning, tlieir pnltlen- 
kr^^^] calculations, tlieir fore-tluniglu, tlieir absli- 
t^^nt^nce ami so on (F->ank. 1939, p. 27) 

^ft^s was nuMit'OTied above. Lewis (19fH) has described 
ff^B^'ulture of ix)verty in all countries a.s having 



Ij^^^^i stion^ present lime onentalion with relativelv 
little al)ilih U) defer gratificahon aiul plan for the 

■if? fiiUire. a sense of resignahoH and fatalism l>ased 
n|K)n llie'reali^Uon of dieir diflicnit life situation 
HicNNis. I96L i)p. wvi-xxvii). 
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Mtliuu^li SOUK of tilt" stiulics piestMittnl here ha\ e hetMi 
coiitnuliLtoiA tuul uicuiisistent, there is some iiulicatiuii 
that socioeconomic status is importunt in teini)Onil orien- 



.^^it^on. It is sugge.>red that the \ariet> of lesults is due i\ 
*^it*"t to uiethodj* of temporal yrieut«itiou uieasureuient 
cr^ii^ their ^)recis1on!, * ' • 
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ANALYSIS OF DATA 



The testing of subjects was undertaken in twenty-four 
(24) sessions during wl)k*h 216, suhjt^^ts were tested. 
Fourteen (14) potential subjects refused to take part in the 
study, eight "(8) of these coining from the pre-release or 
end group. Six. (6) answer sheets had to be withdrawn 
from the sample because of incoinpletions. Additionally, 
eight (8) answer sheets were eliminated due to parental 
occupation using the criteria ouflined above. Approxi- 
mately twenty (20)" si^bjects^ were not ii^vailable due to 
transfer, bench wa r rant sh hospital iziit ion or solitary con- 
finement. At the time of testing, the population at the 
1 Fergusotfi ^Unit of TDC was approximateK 1,500. 

All inmates \j<ho were in the pre-release program bet- 
ween 2 June,' W73and 17 Julv, 1973 were tested. Pue to 
limitations in time and a\ailabilft> of 'subjects, it was 
necessary to inMude in the end groups Hot only subjects 
with four (4) to ten (10) year sentence lengths but .also 
Caucasian and Black subjects with three year sentence 
lengths and Chicano subjects with two and three year 
sentence lengths. It was felt that the important factor was 
' the fact that these m$?n were at the end o£ their imprison- 
ment, and the interest in this study w^s to test inmates in 
this period of imprisonment on a measure of time orienta- 
tion In the Chicano end group two (2) subjects had two 
\ear sentence lengths and seven (7) subjects had three (3) 
year sentences. After elirninating subjects with two \'ear 
.S(^ntence lengths from 'the end group sample in the 
Caucasian aijd Black groups, both groups each contained 
t\vent\ -three (23) subjects with three (3) to ten (10) year 
sentence lengths. Twenty (20) subjects from each of the 
Cauca.sian and Black ^rpu]1s were randomly chosen for. 
inclusion iif the study fl^ei^ (10) Caucasian and four (4) 
Black subjects had thr|e /3) year sentence lengths. All 
other subjects had bet^veen four (4) and ten (10) year 
Sentence lengths. . . 

"The various group age means are shown in Table 2. As 
was expected, the n)ean ages increa.se slightly moVnig 
Ironl beginning to end of imprisonment. 

* 

Nfcan Ages of the Various Groups tn Years 



Flhnic * 


P/riod 


of Imprisonment 


Group 


Group 


B^Clnnl nc, 


' .\liddlc 


End 


Means 


<:aucasian 


55 


20. 05 


20.40 


20. 00 


Black 


19. 50 


20. 10 


20. 51 


20.04 




/ 








Chicano 


19.65 


20. 25 ^ 


*20. 55 


20. 15 


% 


19,^59 


, 20.13 


20. 49 


X = 20. 12 










N* - 180 



Table 3 shows tiie'v;i-ious group!. Q. in(?an.,scores to be 
considerably higher than the Black and Chicano I.Q. 
mean scx)res.. 



TABLE 3 

Mean Test I. Q. 's of the Various Groups 



i 

Ethnic 


Period of Imprisonment 


Group 
Means 


Group 


Beginning 


Middle 


„ End 


Caucasian 


100. 90 


106. 55 


102. 50 


103. 32 ^ 


Black 


' 88.25 


81.45 


86.00 


85.23 


Chicano 


84. 75 


84.85 


89. 30 


86.30 




91. ?0 


90.95 


92.60 


- 91.63 
N = 180 



Table 4 demonstrates the mean maximum sentence 
lengths of the various groups. The considerably lower 
mtdu ina.\imum.sentence lengths of the three end groups 

" ^ TABLE 4 

Mean Maximum Sentence Lengths of the 

Various Groups in Days , 



Ethnic 
GroUp 


Period of Imprisonment 


Group 
Means 


Beginninc; 


.\Uddle 


End 


Caucasian 

Black 

Chicano 


1 

2009. 5 

2210.4 
2137. 2 


2849.7 
3050. 5 
2758. 2 


1552. § 
1516.2 
•1570. 6 


fl37. 3 » 
2259. 0 
2155. 3 




2119. 0 


2886. 1 


1546.5 


X = 2161. 6 
N = 180 



points to the inclusion of the three year sentence lengths 
of the Cauciisianand Black end groups, and of the two and 
three yea|:.,54aatence lengths of the Chicano end group. 
Tlieconsiderid)ly larger mean maximum sentence lengths 
'-of the thre<?^^iddle groups suggests that the definition of 
that^rnfddle {^eti^cl probably influenced the? greater val- 
ues. It shouhf^e^ointed out, that the methodological 
'problems encouiuered in defining these three periods, so 
as to have similar mean ma.ximum sentence lengths are 
considerable from the staiurpoint of not duly having 
^^[[^uitable^ definitions but also having sufficient numbers of 
subjects who give a fair representation of the population* 
It is felt here that the definition used in this study, al- 
though not perfect, is adequate since it represents tlie 
ps\ chological middle period of uiipnsonment. These sub- 
jects ha\e been impri.soned for a considerable period of 
time, six months or more, and are*at a minimum of six 
months Trom. parole eligibility, flowever, data to be pre- 
.sented below suggest that maxinuim .sentence length var- 
iances may not be as important as at first expected. 

The type of crime that the various group members were 
■ convicted of is listed in Table 5. In some cases, informa- 
tion on type of crime cx)mmitted was not available its the 
tal)le indicjites. 

As was plaimecl, an analvsisof variance was performed 
on the Time Competence scores. Since the independent 
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TABLE 5 



RANDOM 



Type of Crimes for which Various Group 
• Members were Convicted 







Period of Imp'risonment 


Group 


Type of Crime 


Beg^rnnjng 


Middle 


,E:nd 




Violent 


8 


8 


— « 

4 


Caucasian • 


Non-violcnt 


12 




^ 13 




Charge-not-clcar 


Q 


1 


3 




Viole^it 




%j 
14 


3 


Black 


Non- violent 


13 


6 


14 




Charge- not-^l car 


"o 


0 


3 




Violent 


11 


10 


7 


Chic an o 


Non-violent 




9 


10 




Charge-not-clcar 


1 


I 


3 



N = 180 

\ ariahle of race was considered a fixed \ ariablc ai^d the 
periodpf iinpnsoninent was considered a r^iiulomK cho- 
sen vanable, there results what McGuigan \196S, p. 273) 
describes as a ini\ed model of the factoral design. In this 
{> pe of model, jhe F \alues and degrees of freedom are 
calculated as shown m Table 6. Figure 1 disp!a\s the 
configuration of the parts invoked in the anaUsis and thv 
nnjl h\pothesis that the anabsis tests. BasicalU. the 
anal) SIS is a statistical technupie whei.e all thc> data tue 
treated at once and several general null h\ potheses of no 
difference among the means of the various j^roups are 
tested (Downie and Heath, 1970). . 



TjA&LE 6 



1 



Computation of Analysis of Variance for Mixed * 
Model of the Factoi-al Design 



Source 


Sum of 
Squares 


df y 


Mean 
Square 


F 


Between A ^ 




:: 




MS^/MS^ 


Between B 






MSb 




Interaction A x B 


SS„b 


' (r-F) (c-U 


MS^xb 




Within 


/ 


N-r 


MS- 
w 




Total 




N-l 


MSj 





For the analysis of variance of the Time Competence 
scores, the computecj' values are reported in .Table 7. As 

TABLE 7 • ' i 

Analysis of Vari^rict of Time Competence Scores 





Sum of 




Mean 




Source 


Squ;jres 


df 


Square 




Between A 


204.15 


2 


102, 07 


14, 14^ 


Between & 


58. 89 


2 


29.45 


2,ao 


Interaction A x B 


53. 44 


4 


13, 3^. 




Within / 


1256,26 . 


174 


7,22 




Total 


1572. 74 


170 







*PC .01 



"(» Nl '^M '^F 



F^K ' --Conflgur^tlon o{ I>4r«* and Null Hyptthr»*»\n «h» An»ly»»» of Variance 
of a Mlx»d S'odel of th» Factoral [1«»t>n 



can be seen, the "betwean A" F value proved to be 
significant at the .01 le\el, however, the Ax B intSfaction 
does not appear to be significant. As a result, all si.\ (6) null 
forms of the h\ potheses proposed in Chapter I were not 
rejected. This indicates tbkt at the beginning, middle and 
end of nnpiisonment Caucasian. Black and Chicano in- 
mates were not significantK difi'erentialed on a measure 
of Time Competence. By way of Refreshing the reader, 
the Time' Competence measure ba^icalK indicates one's 
abilit) to li\e psvchologiculK in the i>resent, to be able toi 
tie all three time zoiies into a meaningful continuity and} 
not to be burdened In guilts of the pas^ or rigid idealistic 
goals of the future. ' 

.As was mentioned, the "between A • F value proved to 
be highly significant, demonstrating that there are sig- 
nificant dtfierences among beginning, middle and end of 
imprisonment on a Time Competence measure. Figure 2 
gi\'es a graphic representation of variou^j group Tune 
Competence mean scores indicating, as the analysis of 



Mtart Tim» 




IVrioH -of Impri *ftnni»nt 



n<, 2 Tim* rompetrncr Scores of th» ^ 

of Jmprisormtnt 



I Kacial <>ro')p< by Period 



variance demonstrafes, that subjects exhibit a* tendency 
to increase in the Time Competences mean scores as they 
proceed from beginning to end of imprisonment. 

Be<"j>iKe of the* significant results of the analysis of 
variance of the Time Competence scores, it wjis decided 
that aw analysis of valance should be performed on all 
three Time Orientation Questionnaire subscale ?;cores to 
determine the significance, if any, of the variance in 
scores. Table 8 displays the figures for the analysis of 
vanance of the TOQ Past scores and signifies that all three 
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null liypolliosos tested in the procedure must not he 

* . TABLE 8 

Analysis of Variance olf Time Orienfation • • . 
Questi<5nnaire P^st Scores 



Source 


Surd of 
Squares 


cJf ' 


Mean 
Sauare 


F ' 


Between ^ 


72.20 


~r 


36, 10 


J. 82 


Between B 


26.27 


2 


•% 13. 14 


2. .18 


Interaction A x B 


24. 11 


4 


6. 03 


0. 30 


Within 


3460. 70 


174 


19. 88 




Total , ■* 


3^583. 28 


179 







rejected. This, ofcour.se, means that there is no signific- 
ant variance between the different groups. Figune3 ^ives 
a graphic represeiUtition of the TOQ Past mean scores of 
the various groups. A visual observation would suggest 
that no vanunce would he fouiid. It should be pointed out 
that the analy.si.s 6f variance for the TOQ Past, Present and 
Future scores was computed in an identical manner as 
displayed in Table 6 and Figure 1 for the Tif^ie Coinpe- 
•tejjce scores. 

The analysis of variance of the TOQ Present suhscale is 
shown in Tahl^ 9. As i$ evident, the "between A" F value . 




fVrjod of I/ijpr nonment 



Quia it«n 
BUc5( 



by JVrtod of Iinpriion 



Our9tionn«i rr \'*»r <vcor«>* of thr V*rioui KacitI Groupi 



TABLE 9 



Analysis of Variance of Time Orientation 
Questionnaire Present Scores 



Sourc^ 


Sum of 
Squares 


df 


Mean 
Square 


F 


Between A 


130.62 


2 


65, 31 


3,43=^ 


Between B 


81. 16 


2 . 


40. 5^ 


• 0.84 


Interaction A x B 


195. 71 


4 


48. 93 


2. 64* 


•Within 


32lt.50 


'174 


18. 50 




Total 


3624.99 


179 







*P < .05 



, is sij^nificant as is the \ \ B interaction From this, it can 
•^be understood that invoKement in the present differs 
with subjects in the_uiriaiLS_penodsof impri.sonment, and 
also that there is interaction in iinolvenient and concern 
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jn.^he present between period of imprisomnt;tit and face, 
, Ji^ure 4 lepresents'tbe TOQ Present mean scores of the 
(l^fferent groups. It is suj^gested here'that the high middle 
TOQ Present scores of Cbicanos and Slacks, although not 
sidnficantK' different from Caucasians, could possil)ly be 
a niit*asureofin.stitutioiializationtUul greater acceptance of 
the present situation. 

Tattle 10 presents tbe^analysis of \ ariance of the TjQQ. 
Futuri^ subscale scores The/'between F value prove.s 



Middle 



njt. 4 -.Vlran Time Onr . 
Oroup^ by f'Tifd nf li>iprMontiifnt 



TABLE 10 



X Xf^sn of thr Vanou* K«c{<I 



Analysis of Variance of "nme Orientation 
Questioii^naire Future Scores 





Sum«^f 




Mean 




' Source 


Squares 


df 


Square 


F 


Between A 


193. 37* 


2 


96. 69 


2. 67 


Between B 


474,01 


2 


237. 01 


6.99* 


Interaction A x B 


135.43 


4 


33.86 


0.94 


Within ^ 


. 6469,05 


174 


36, 13 




Total • 


7271,86 


^ 179 







=-'P< ,"05 

to be signiticanf , demonsti-ating that in terms of involve- 
ment and concern with the. future, the three racial groups 
\'arviineaningfully: Thert- was no A x B interaction or 
"between A" significance, ^graphic representation of the 
TOQ Future mean scores is shown in Figure 5. Visual 
ol)ser\'ation of these mean scores indicates that. there'is 
indeed racial differences in concern and involvement 
with the future. For instance, it is mfere^ting to note the 
relatively high Caucasian scores fn c;ontra.st to the low 
Chicano scores, »» ^ ' ^ 

^ In addition to the^e statistical procedures, correlation 
coeflicients for the entire sample on all variables were 
comp^ited as placned. Table 11 shows the tabulated fig- 
ures and their significance. It is interesting to note in 
conjunction with the discussion above concerning max- 
imum sentence lengths, that the correlations of .sentei^ice 
lcngthsarenegati\el> significant at the. 01 leXelwith type 
of crime only and there exist^no significant reiationships 
bet\veen sentence length and the other vanal)h?s. It is also 
observed that I.Q. scores and scores on the Time Compe- 
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Jit ncf scali'and tlu v annus TOQ suhstak^i slux^v a lallur 
hi^h positive rolaliouslnp 



i 



•h< ,»rvo'J» f»( 
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Uikler aeloso scrutiu), it is ofinteivst to note that the 
'r()Q) Future subscale relates iu a uegaliv e (Hrection at the 
05 sipufiuuicC' level to the Tiirte Competence^ scores, 
,anil also in a negative direction at the .01 .significance 
level to the Innie Competence Future. This would su^- 
i^est. as the definrtions would ihfei, that the peater a 
subject's involvement and concern for the future, the less 
capable he is of living for the present and tying all thre^' 
time zones in a semblance of unitv and order However/ 
the fact that there exists positive signifiraut relationship 
-at the .01 level between the XOQ Future and the Time 
Competence Pr<;sent would seem to confound tlurt obser- 
vation. • ' * ^ 

A nund)er' of other relationships can J)e noted,^ Foi • 
example, it is observ ed that tFte T(^Q Present subscale Iras 
a positiv e .01 .significant relationship to the Time Compe- 
tence store and the Time Competence Pre.sent as well as 
Future scores. Again looking to the definitions ofjthe two 
measurements, this would be eMH'cted. In addition^ it i.s 
note^l that the Time Competence Future .score has a 
negathe 01 .siguifit-ant relationship with the TOQ Fast 
^and F^iture score, while at the same tune there is a 
positive .01. signific;juvt relationship to the TOQ Present ' 
scoies Once again looking to the definitions tjf the meas- 
urements, this is uot,surprising..GeneraHv ,s p e akin then, 
the correlation coefiicien'ts in_^this st^idy j,upport the^con- 
tention that the Time Orientation Questionnaire sub- 
ucales hav e the«al)ility to7n?!Rure involvement atid con- 
cern in the various time peliods, given the validity and 
.pievious research' of tlu' Time C(^^^jiett'n(,'e scale. 
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SUMMARY OiP FINDINGS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 



Summary of Findings 

The purpose of this researc^h \\as to attempt to identif) 
\ differences, or the IJitk of theni, in time orientations of 
CauQisian, Black and Chicane young male first offenders 
at \arious periods of inipris^)innent, naniel), begnuiing, 
middle and end. 

In an effort tp grasp the me^aning of this stud> , specific 
queJylions were formulated which dealt with the results 
In addressing the first question -conceniing a re\ iew of 
pre\ious restMrth dealing witli racial time orientation 
differences and prison time orientation studies, the htera- 
tiire indicates that although differences have been disco- 
vered between the various ntcial groups, there have been 
. no studies und^taken concerning the various racial ex- 
periences of time during imprisonment. Basicallv, in 
terms of differing racial involvement in time, the litera- 
ture reveals that (1) Caucasians have the gre^atest concern 
for the future and aie concerned with time to a. greater 
degree than other groups, (2) Blacks are mostlv present 
oriented, and (3) Chicanos, likewise, are oriented towards 
the present and also exhibit involvenient in the past. 
Insofar as the understanding of the influence that impris- 
onment has *on "lime orientation, the literature demon- 
strates that {D the future time perspective of imnates at 
the beginning of imprisonment is much less definite than 
at the end of imprisonment; (2) the end of imprisonment 
representitthe effective boundary for the effective future, 
and (3) individual and institutional variables influence 
perception of lime and t^ie need or desire to be released 
from prison. 

The second question concerns the anulvsis of variance 
\)f the Time Competence scores Although the results 
would not allow the rejection of the six (6) null forms of the 
proposed hvpotheses-of this studv, there were exlubited 
Jiighh significant differences iii^'ime Competence at the 
beginning, middle and end of imprisojnnent. Visual ex- 
irminatioij of the Time Competence mean score' 
graphi(Figure 2)> indicates that inmates respond in a 
more Tiitie ComiVtent manner as the> pr(Keed through 
their unprisonmenV ^ 
, In addition, 4he analvsis of/^rrmance technique was 
performed on all Uiree^Time Orientation QuestionnaiiSe 
snhscale scores. Results s^Jiowed no significant differences 
m the TOQ Past anal) sis, although Figure 6 suggests.a 
nonsignificant decline in interest The TOQ Present 
an«d>sis showed significant differences at ^he begiiming, 
middle and end of imprisonment concerning inv olv ement 
, in tile, pre sent, with generally decreasing interest as one 
progresses Blacks and Chicanos Scored higher than 
Caucasians, alt hough- not significantly so, in the middle 
period, suggesting a greater satisfaction with the present 



situation. Liistly, the findings in the TOQ*Future analysis 
demonstnite that there are significant differences bet- 
ween racial groups with Caucasian subjects indicatVig 
greatest concehi for the future and Chicano subjects t 
least, ' ' * ' 

Concfsely then, the data indicate that mmate?' ability 
to respond in aThne Competent manner increases as they 
' progress {hrqugh imprisonment, involvement in the past 
decreases, but not4o a significant degree, mvolvement in 
the present chaiiges during imprisonment, with Black 
and Chicano imnates, in relation to Caucasian inmates, 
acceptinglhe present in the middle? of-impnsonment to a 
greater degree, c^nd lastly, involvement in the future 
varies significantly by racial group but not by period of 
imprisonment. 

The third question posed dealt with the degree of 
association that the correlation coefficients of all eleven 
\ (11) v.yiables across the entire sample would demon- 
strate. Sentence lengths showed no relationship to re- 
sponst^s on both the Time Competence score and TOQ 
;»ubscales. I.Q., however, did relate highly in a positive 
direction to responses. Other results generally indicated 
that the Time Competence scale and the TOQ subscales 
made measurements of the sample that were in agree- 
ment and consistent with the definitions of what each was* 
to ni^asiire- 

Relation to Previous Research 

%K The meaning of the findings in this study in relation to 
the prior research on time orientation of imprisoned men, 
poii^^ts to the above mentioned problem i Wallace and 
Rabin, 1960) of comparing studies that have used varying 
methodologies and tiine definitions. Keepuig this in mmd 
and realizing that all areas of research experience sinnlar 
problems of comparability , a number ofobservations can 
be made. 

To begin, the findings here directly oo'ntradiet 
Megargee, Price, Frohwirtb and'Leviiie in relation to 
their assertion that inmates' orientation did not change 
from beginning, middle and end of imprisonment, how- 
ever, the TOQ subscale scores indicated ni similar fashion 
to* the Time Reference Inventory scores used by 
Megargee et ah, that subjects overall were involvecT 
primarily with the future, while befng secondanly con- 
\ cenied with the past, and only slightly involved with the 
present. The author, however, does not agree with the 
conclusion of Megiirgee et al., that treatment oriented 
institutions are responsible for the obtained results, 
^ Rather, there is, in part, a component of social desirability 
" involved in asking these types of questions of iinpnsoned 
men. In addition, a logical estimation of the inmate*s 
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silualuJir vyuulil iiklitate that the future offers the best 
pussibihties, iaeuiur> of the past secuiid best, and the 
present experience of iiuprisoninent is definitely the hit- 
ler of the three choices. 

This is, of course, inconsistent with much of the litera- 
ture nolabK Brandt and Johnson (1955), that states that 
criminal deviants are primarily present oriented in con- 
trast to liorinal.H It should be noted that Brandt and 
Johnson vl955)o and man\ others iine^tigating this 
specific area, lia\e used a^tor\ tellijig ttJchnique where 
iHUe references are .counted during the ct)urse of the 
telling of a slor\. Inferences ar^ then drawn from the 
.laiuiber of tune refereucej^ made, as to Itow a persoii is 
lime oriented. As can be seeii,^this is nmch difiereiit from 
askmg specific questions about time. The -point to be 
made here isTliat both approaches start frc)j[n different 
le\els. and, thus, it is not surprisiiig to find difleient 
results. As has been pointed out'iii Chapter II, there are' 
some senuUt* methodological criticisms that can be made^ 
of these studies. It is suggested hefe that experiments 
with better controls of extraneous xariahles^iiid more 
precise measurements will he iietessarv to settle tfit; 
issue. 

The contention of Farber < 1944) and Landau ( 1969) that 
the date of release represeyts the effectne future bound- 
ary, cannot beafBrmed or denied here, b> wa\ of the fact 
that these two researchers depended liea\iK on inter- 
Mews for collection of data, and this research used two 
lime orientation measures that dicl not make Xny refer- 
ence to imprison meikt. However, it can he stated b\ wa\ 
of sipiificanl differences in the Time Competence scores 
b> penod of impnsunnient, that inmates were able to 
respond ni a more Time Competent manner as they prog- > 
ress lliruugh their nnpnsomnent. This would seeininglv 
be in agreement w ith Landau s fimhng tlut inmates had a 
•much less realistic future time perspective at the begin- 
ning of imprisonment than at the end. • 

The fimUng that 4n\ol\euient in the future ymas sig- / 
nificantly with race, appears to be in agreement with / 
Wolk (1970) and Stone (1971) who respectively found that 
Black. and Chicano subjects had lower fiiture tune pers- 
pectives than Caucasian subjects. In addition, tins would 
be in agreement with other researchers; namely. Graves 
il962), Kluckhohn (1954) and Saunders (1958). Also, it is 
interesting to note that the TOQ Present scores at the 
middle of imprisonment (Figure 4) show higher '(though 
not significant) scores for Black* and Chicanos. This 
would seem to be in agreement with findings of Horton 
(1967) and Wolk (1970) that these racial groups live in and 
accept the present more than Caucasians. 

Finally, one finding that completel> contradicts prior 
research, is the one that indicates high relationships bet- , 
ween I.Q., Time Competence scores and TOQ subscale 
scores^ Both Brock and Del Guidice (1963) and Judson 
and Tuttle (1966) foiind no relationship between time 
orientation measures and intelligence. Since the ques- 
tionnaire in this research was administered by meifiis of a 



tape recorder, the differences could not be attributed to 
reading al)ilit\ . Further study will have to be undertaken 
to resolve the issue. 

Recommendations for 

Further Research « 

Turning to ,X)Ossi^^ih ties for further research in this area, 
there are a number of directions antl approaches that can 
be t.iken. First, it should be stated Uiat although it creates 
a number of methodological problems and requires a 
good deal of effort and.ticne, it is thought here to be 
definiteK he>t in time orientation studies of imprisoned 
men to control for age, I.Q., socioeconomic status, sen- 
tence lengths andpenod or stage of imprisonment. From 
the experience of this StiuU , it .is. suggested that the 
definition of the middle groups .be modified. Addition- 
alK. an interview schedule should probably be intro- 
duced to probe more deeply the imnates' feelings about 
time. It was found in discussions following fe sting ses- 
sions that inmates showed <t"fairl\ high degree of interest 
in questions about time and iiiipris(innient. Of course, 
various time orientation quest iplmaries could be used to 
correlate interview data as welf^as probe areas not deJlt 
with ill an interview schedule.\iiv^Mi the t^uie necessary 
to properlv cojiduct an interview, it probably would be 
necessarv to have a much smaller sample. 

In aildressing the problem of suggesting specific re- 
search, there are a number of recommendations and sug- 
gestions that can be made in this area. One study that 
could be undertaken, and has been suggested by Lmdau 
(1969), is to studv the differences, or lack of them, in time 
orientation between imprisoned- people and parolees. 
Findings could suggest the influence that imprisonment, 
release and adjustment 'have on prisoners and former 
prisoners. 

Another piece of research, similar, but wider in scope 
than this studv, \vould be to compare firj>t offenders and 
recidivists as to their time orientation using a methodol- 
ogy similar to the one used here Results could indicate 
tile orientatioit of people who have been repeatedly im- 
prisoned in relation to those who are experiencing im- 
pri.sonment for the first time. 

There are a number of approaches that can be taken 
using time orientation to investigiite problems germane 
to imprisonment and the criminal justice system. The 
follow ing'quote from Gal^ung (1961) suggests an interest- 
ing studv involving deterrence and time orientation. 

A month nury he an ocean of time and a lost 
expeDente (or one prisoner hut not for others. 
Prohablv equaliz«Uion depends, for any given in- 
terval, on how many events, pleasant or unpleas- 
ant, an individual is accustomed tp packing id- 
getlier in a limited amount of time, ff we assume 
that these two aspects of time perspective are cor- 
related so that it he person who is ahle to see far 
aliead^ by and large, is also throne who can attach 
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\aiu(> U) Hu\siiiall( sl inli'i\al ol limt /tlitMi it senns 
that OIK* ami tlu* same sqitt*ncv punishes the ptT- 
son witii ^ higii score oo imtii (hinensious anuch 
more tiian it does tlie man with low .scores on !)ot!i 
dimensions. Pedyps reformation** should appear 
with i^ieater frequeik\ itmum^ persons with hi^h 
scoies than ainoM^ tliov- whose stoiesaieiow ^(ial- * 
. tnmi, I96I. p 114) . 

One of the foreino.st piohleius fui pnsoii adimiustrators 
is iKe |)eli«i\ior of iiniuiles described as **troul)le iiukers*' 
or'*incorrigil)les/* M«iu\ times the l)eha\ ior»uf these t\ pes 
of iniuates is dismissed us being attributed to some iiuh- 
vi(hial behavioral patlplog)- and there exists no reasona- 
ble or rational exphuiation for such actions. However, if a 
. prison sentence is viewed from die standpoint of the 
inmate, such behavior couhl be considered in a (hflerent 
hglit A 'prison sentence structures time for an inmate in 
an insliln^ioii where life is iiiucb l^-f»s stiiiiulating in com- 
parison to life on the outside. In prisoiK the options for 
activities tx) be involved in become depressing!) smaller. 
\s Caltuiig iiifers/viewiiig behavior categorized as "trou- 
ble making** or "iiicorribible," in the context of life in 
prison, such fx'haviors become more uiideistandable. 

Little IS know n abont tiie nnpoi tance of pre(hctahi!- 
it\ to the ps\clK)h)^ica! w elfare of human l)eings. If 
tune IS \ lewed as a i oad w ith ilhMninated signposts 
111 tile distance, then prison tune is a!w'a\s a Iiigli- 
wa\ with small sii^iposts set at regular mtenals 
along it, each mstnhed with some of the reg- 
ularities ami technicalities of pnson routine 
extieine regulant\ will prevail unless efTectiveK 
countered Prisons provide us with highly conclti- 
si\e e\idence that iegulaiit\ that is percei\ed as 
enforcefl will be totniteied l>\ irregularit\ ^C^al- 
tmis, I9CH. p 115) 



An experiment could be designed to test this observa- 
tion by j^esting inmates described as "trouble makers," 
and inmates categorized as "well adjusted" on measures 
of time orientation, iinpulsivity and need for stinuilation. 
Although there are undoubtedK other factors in\ol\ed m 
this t\pe ofbehaxior, it could possibK be (hsco\ered that 
these inmates have a high need for sttnmlafion, change, 
challenge and iinmediate gratification. Assuming this is 
the case, administrators could design programs for this 
'relati\el\ small ninnber of inmates, that would meet their 
. needs more adequately. * * 

'♦'Taking a broad, long range. view, provi(fing that a 
clearer relation can be drawn between time orientation 
and devianca^ particularly criminal behavior, tniie orieii- ^ 
tation measurements could become part of the (hagnostic 
and'prelhctive tools that could help officials determine a 
criminal de\ unit's success potential for various programs. 
Of course, there are a number of ethical considerations 
that would have to be dealt with in conjunction with such 
use. However, monumental inethodoJ[ogical problems 
exi*jl in briiTgiiig a time orientation measurement to such a * 
precision. As has been mentioned, tiiiie orientation 
measures at this point in time, are so \aried that com- 
parability of research is tenuous. 

Although the author is conscious of the pitfall in looking 
to one variable for the answer in understanchiig all be- 
lm\ ior, it is suj;gested here that further iii-^leptli investig- 
ations into time orientation should be conducted particu- , 
larly with imprisoned people and other criminal deviants. 
Such studies could potentially give a better.understAiid- 
ing of beluuior and adjustment in prison as well as the 
. commission of criniinal acts*. ' 
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APPENDIX A 



JIEVISED TIME COMPETENCE SUBSCALE 



. r 



OFTHE POI 



PAST '/ 



1. A. 



3. 



6. 



b. 



b. 

a; 
b, 
a. 
b. 
a. 
b. 
a. 



I often feel a need to dt^end my past action^. 

I do not feel a need to defend my past action^.- 

I have feelings of displeasure about things that 
are past. / / 

I do not , have feelings of displeasure about 
thingJu'that^are past. 

VVh^t I have/been in the past, pretty well tells 
wHat kii/xl of person I will be^ 

What I have been in the past does not really tell 
what kind of person I will be. 
-^I-^^ufler from memories. - '* 
• 1 do not suffer from memories. 

I dislike my past. ^ 

I do not dislike my past. 

My past is a stepping stone^fbr the future. 

My past may hurt my future. 

People should always feel sorry for their wrong- 
doings. 

Pe^e need not always feel sorry for their 
wrongdoings. 



PRESEJVT 
9. 



a. 



b. 



b. 
a. 



13. 



14. 



15. 



a. 



b. 



a. 



b. 



b. 



For n^^, past present and future is in a mean- 
ingful unity and order. /' 

For me, the present is an island, unrelated to 
the past and future. ^ 

It is important to m?how I live in the here and 
now^^ / 

It is ofjittle importance to tne how I live in the 

here and how, % . 

I like to cubthj?self off and unthdrau from others 

for long i;:^6ds of time. • 
• I dojiQt liM*tp cut my self off and uithdra\v from 
'"others for ibrig periods of time. 



FU 



16. 



17. 



18. 



19. 



20. 



21. 



22. 



23. 



I like to cut myself off and witBdrawfrom others 
:t for short period*? of time.; r 
I do not like to pyt myself off and witli'dr^v^ from 

others, for sljort periods of time. . • 
Living for^.the future is as important as living for 

the pr<^sei^t. * . 
Only living for the present is important. 
10. * a. I deeply believe in the saying tliatgi)es, "Don*t 
waste your time. " 
b. I do not feel boupd by, /he saying that goes, 
• ''Don't waste your time. " ^ 

^ 11. a, I feel the need to be tloing scynething important^ ^y.K * " 
all ^e time, 
b. I do not feel thq, need to b6 doing something 
impokant all of the time'. 
^ 12. a. ''Killing time ' is a problem for me. 



a^ I try always tof foreSSe vvliat^lHjtinpen in the 

future. */ 
b. I do not feel a need always to foresee what- will 

happen in the future^ ^ * ^\ / 

a. I worry about the future. > , * 

b. * I do not worry about the future. ^ ^ 

a. I like to save gdbd things for future use.- 

b. I like to use good things ng\v. 

a. Wishing afid imagining can be bad. 

b. v^/iehing and imagming are always good. 

a. I spend more time getting ready to live. 

b, I spend more time actually living. 

a. Living for the future gives my ITfe its basic 
meaning. 

b Only when living for the Riture ties into living 
for the present does my life liave meaning. 

a. For me, the future usually seems hopeful. 

b. For tne, the future often seems hopeless. 

a, 'My hope for the future depends on having 

■friends. [ 

b. My, hope for the future does not depend on 

having friends. 



Example. 



.4> 



Example. 2. a.. 



h. ^''Killing time** is not a problem for me. 
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I ai;n interested iij self-improvement 

at all times. ^ , 

iia*n ttqtinierested in s<elfkun()rov,e 

ment at all times. | 
Reasons Are needed to justify my 

feelings. 

Re^«ons^re not needed to justify 
my feelings. 




APPENDIX B 
REVISED SELECTjId SUBS6ALES 

i 

OFTHETOQ 



PAST 
I 



;x 

4. 

6 



I believe it is important to learn nian\s pust cultural 
traditions and customs, and pass their richness Ori 
to others. 

The subject of history holds htde interest or attrac- 
tion for me. 

Places like nniscums that show tilings from the past 
.bore me. ^ 

Thoughts about the past are among life's treasures; 

and are yerv deiK to me. 
I am not one for saving things froiii my earlier years. , 
I have few memories froi^^. my own past. 
My family and I are not the kind of people who like 

to make a big de^*! 0"t of holidays. 
I have rarely, if eveV, felt homesickness. 
I know very little about niv ancestors, forefatliers- 

and family tree. 



PRESENT 



10. 
11. 
12. 

13 
14. 



15. 

16.^ 

17. 



I iike life just the way it is now. 

I am often depressed or bored. 

I would be very upset and bothered if I knew thi^t 

the rest of my life would be like iny present.days 
Right now, everything seem^at a standstill forine. 
I wish I were finishe.d with what I am doing at this 

point in iny 4iftV and could move on to othef* 

things. . ^ 

I am waiting for thp nf»xt part of iny life to begin. 
Most of my actions an^l thoughts the^e days are to 

get ready for the future^ 
My years of greatest happiiiess still lie ahead. ' 



18... I a in already enjoying and liking most of the things 
that will give niy life meaningand purpose in the 
future. 

*• 

FUTURE 



19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 
27. 



I sometimes think about what the world and iny^ 
diiily life will be like in the years ahead. 

I almost never thinkabout what I will he like when I 
iun 'older. . 

I sometimes think of a far distant day when life will 

be peaceful and happy. 
I would like to write down iny own life story somcr 

day,fifonly for my own pleasure and satisfection. 
I some fillies think about what great excitement and 

happiness the future will bring for me. ^ 
I woulcfelike to live in the far distant future instead of 



now. 



I enjoy thinking about what life will he like in a 

hundred years and beyond. * » 
I rarely^f ever am- in teres te<:l-in-seience-fieyotw 



I have ^o feeling of order, direction or purpose in 
in V life. 

28. I have^yery little idea of what I would like to do with 

the^est of iny life. 

29. My lif^ is like a piece of wood drifting down an 

unknown river. 

30. The future is so unknown and uncertain that there is 

litt^'e that I can do to get ready for it now, 
3Ji. 1 see titde value or wOrtijjn^inkihg afeout the 

future. ^ \ 

Example. 1.^ I fed lost unless I know what time it is. 
Exaihple: 2/ For me, life will start again, after I get out 
^ of prison. ^ j ^ ' 
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APPENDIX C J " 

ORIGINAL TIME COMPftENCE SUBSCALiE 

OFTHEJPOI , 



PAST 

1 . a. I often feel it necessary to defend my past actions, 
b. I do not feel it necessary to defend my past ac- 
tions. 

2. a. I ha\ e feelings of resentment about things that are 

past. 

b. I do not havet feelings of resentment about things 
that are past. 

3. a. What I have been in the past dictates the kind of 

person I will be. 
b. What I have been in the past does not necessarily 
• dictate the kind of persdn I will be. 

4. a. I suffer from' memories. 

b. I do not suffer from memories^ 

5. a. I regret my past. 

b. I do not regret my past. 
* 6. ""ar^ypastir a stepping stone for the future, 
b. My past a handicap to my future. 

7. a. people should always repent their wrongdoings. 
^ b. People need not always repent their wjongdo- 

• ings. • 

PRESENT 

8. a. I like to withdraw terpporarily from others, 

b, I do not like to withdraw temporarily from others. 
*9. a. Living for the fiiture is as important as living for 
the moment, 
u. Only living for the moment is important. 
10. a. I follow diligently th^ motto, "DontYxvaste your 
time." ;. 
b. I do not feel bound by the mottb, "Don't waste, 
your time.*' 

Irl. a. I feel the need to be doing something significant 
all of the time! 

b. I do not feel the need to be doing something 
*^ significant all of the time. 

12. a. "Killing time*' is a probleiD for me. 

b, "Killing time * is not a problem for me. 



a. For me, past, present and future is in meaningful 
^ continuity. 

-/^ b. For me, the present is an island, unrelated to the 
^ past and future, 

14. a. It is important to me how I live in the here and 

now. 

b. . It is of little importance to me how I live in the 

here and now. 

15. a. I like to withdraw from others for extended 

periods of time, 
b. I do not like to withdraw from others for extended 
periods of time. 

FUTURE 

16. a. I strive always to predict what will happen in the 

future. . , 

b. I do not feel it necessary always to predict what 
will happen in the future. 

17. a. I wgrry about the future. 

b. I do not worry about the future. 

18. a. I prefer to save good^things for future use. 
b. I prefer to use good things now. 

19. a. Wishing and imagining can be bad. 

b. Wishing and imagining are always good. 

20. a. I spend more time preparing to live, 
b. I spend- more time actually living. 

21. a. Living for the future gives my life its primary 

meaning. 

b. Only when living for the future ties intc/ living for 
the present does my life have meaning. 

22. a. For me, the future usually se^ms hopeful, 
b. For me, the future often seems hopeless 

23. a. Niy hope forihe future depends oh having friends.* 
b. My hope for the future does not depend on hav ing 

friends. 
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. APPENDIX D 
SELECTED SUBSCALES O^^"^ 
ORIGINAL TOQ 




DISTANT PAST 

1. I feel a respoRsibilitv to understand ni^n^ cultural 

heritage and pass on its richness to others, 

2. Books of historv or historical novels hold ^little in- 

terest tor me. 

3. Nhiseums are places uhere the past is embalmed. 

they bore me. 

r 

PERSONAL PAST 

4. Memories from the past are among life*5 treasures 

for me. 

5. I am not one for saving momentos from my earlier 

years. ' i 

6. I have few memories from mv o\Vn past. 

7. My family and I^re not the kind ofpeople who enjoy 

elaborate and ritualistic celebration of holidays. 

8. I have rarely, if ever, experienced homesickness. 

9. I kno\\ very little about mv ancestors and familv 

tree. 

^RESENT 



10. 
11. 
12. 



'13. 
14. 



15: 
16. 



I am enjoying life just the way it is^now 

I am often depressed or bored. 

I would be very distressed if I knew tliat the remain- 
ing v ears of mv life were desti^fedto be very much 
like my present days. , 

Right now, evervthmg seems at a standstiB for me. 

I wish I were finished with what I am doing al this 
point in nvf^rfe, and could move oh to other 
things. 

I am waiting for the ^lext penod.dfmv life to begin. ^ 
Most of my. activity these days is directed. toward 
preparing. for the future. 



17. My years of greatesjt happiness still lie ahead. /• / 

18. I am already enjoying "to day most of those things > 

which will give^^ Hfe meanmg in the future 

PERSONAL FUTURE^ 

'19. [ I sometimes thii^^^yt whif the \^or\d and mv 
daily life will b^l5% in the years ahead. 

20 I almost never think about what I shall he like when 

I am older. 

21 I have glimpses ofafar-distantdaywhepLlifewnll be* 

peaceful and fulfilling. 

22. I would like to wnfeiTfy^Ti biography .^meday, if 

only for my own pleasure 

23. r sometimes anticipate with great e.xcitement and 

pleasure what the future will bring for me. 

DISTANT FUTURE 

24. ] would hke to liv e m the far distant future instead of 
^ now. 

25. i enjoy speculating about what life will be like in the 

21st Centurv* and beyond. 
2G. i rarely, if ever, read science fiction. 

DIRECTION 

27. I feel no sense of order, direction, or purpose in mv 

28> rha^ve^-lit tie idea of what I would hke to accomp- 
lish in the rest of my lifetime 

29- M> life is like a piece of wood drifting down an 
unknown dver, 

30. The future is so unknown, there is little that I can do 
• " to prepare fo^it.novv. 

31. I see little valuSSu^eculating about the^ture. 
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APPENDIX E 
ANSWER SHEET AND CONSENT^FORM 



ANSWER SHEET 



Would you please indicate the occupation or job at 
which your parents are now employed. If a parent is dead 
or not present simpK drau a line through the space. 



Mother s Occupation 



Father s Occupation 



This question rvai re is given by means of a tape recorder. 
Each statement is repeated twice, as will be seen in the 
examples Plea ^ remember in answering the questions 
presented here. Jthat there are no right or wrong answers. 
The interest here is to see how you honestly feel about 
each question or statement. ' 

Also, please try to give some answer to each item. 

PART ONE 



In this part, twx) tape recorded statements will be 
mad^. You answer by choosing the statement in eachpair 
that you Igree with most. If you miss or do not hear a 
statement, mark the number of tliequestTonand it will be 
repeated at the end of this section. 



Example: 1. 
1. a b 



Example: 2. a b 



2. 
3. 
4'. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 



b 
b 
b 
b 
b 
b 
b 



9, -a b' - 
lb. *a b 
11. a b 
,12. a b 



13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
•22. 
23. 



b 
b 

V: 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 



PART TWO 

Please answer the following by choosmg the response 
that best expresses your tihoughts about the statement.. 
Again, if \ou miss or do tipt hear a statement, mark the 
number of the statement and ft will be repeated at the end 
of this section. 

Please check, one of the five responses to each state- 
ment. - - 

Strongly Agree No Disagree Strongly 
Agree Opinion Disagree 

a b c d e 

^ Example: 1. " a b c d e 

Example: 2. a b c d e 



1. 


a 


b 


c 


dv 


e 


17. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e 


2. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e 


18. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e 


3., 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e 


19. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e 


4- 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e 


20. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e 


5. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e . 


21. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e ' 


6. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e 


22, 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e 


7. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e 


23. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e 




a 


b 


c 


d 




24. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e 




a 


b 


c 


d 


e 


25. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e 


10. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e • 


26. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e 


11. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e ^ 


27. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e ^ 


12. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e 


28. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


-e 


13. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e 


29f 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e 


14. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e 


30, 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e^ 


15. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e 


31. 


a 


b 


c 


Ay 




16. 


a 


b 


c 


-d 


e 
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CONSENT FORM " 



I hereb) agree to participate in a stud> on how imprisoned men view time beiiig conducted by Paul Rogan, a graduate 
student from Sam Houston State University. I understand that this stud> is being undertaken in cooperation with the 
Institute of Contemporary Corrections at Sam Houston State University and the Texas Department of Corrections. In 
addition, I understand that m> respocses to questions in this study are going tg be used for research purposes only and will 
in.no way affect my record or sUnding here at .the prison. The answer sheet will be labeled with a code number for 
categorizing purposes and will not bear my name. 

I hereby agree to participate in this study and understand that my answer sheet will not bear my name. The data will be 
used for research purposes only anci will hp kept strictly conufidential. 



Signed: 
Date: . 
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APPENDIX F 

t 

» 

ADMINISTERED INSTRUMENT 



PART I 



Example. 1. a. I am interested in self-niiprovenit^'nt at all 

times. ^ — 
^> I). I am not interested in self-improvement 

at all times. 

Example: 2. a. Reasons are needed to justify my feel- 
ings. 

I). Reasons are not iWeJed to jnstifv my 
feelings. 

1 a. I often feel a need to defend my past actions. 
1). I do not feel a need to defend my past ^actions. 

2. a. I try al\va>s to foresee whal will happen in the 

-future. 

I do not feel a need always to foresee what will 
happen in the future. 

3. a. Hike to cut myself off and \\jithdraw from others 

fofi^hort periods of time'.^ 
I) I do not like to cut myself off and withdra\\ from 
others for short periods of time. 

4. a. I have feehngs of displeasure about things that are 

past. 

I). I do not have feelings of displeasure about things 
that are past. 

5. a. I \yorry about the futuie. 

b. I do not worry about the future. 

6. a. I like to save good things for future use. * 
I). I like to use good things now. 

7. a. Liv nig for the future is as iiijportant as living for 

the present., 
b. Only living for the present is^irrrportant. 

8. a. VVJishing and imaginuig can be bad. , 

I). Wishing and imagining are always good. 

9. a. I spend more tiiiie getting ready to live. 
I).' I spend more time actually living. ' 

10. a. 'l-jving for the future gives in/life its basic mean- 

ing. 

b. Only when living for the future ties into living for 
the present does m> life have meaning, 

11. a. I deeply believe in die saying that' goes, "Don't 

waste your time." 
I). Idonotfeelboundby the saving that goes, "Don't 
waste your time." 

12. a. What I have been in the past prettv well tells what 

kind of a person I will be, 
I). What I have been in the past does not really tell 
what kiiitl^f a person* I will be. 
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13. a. I feel til e fte^d to be doing something iiinjor taut all 

of the time. 

b. I do not feel the need to be doing something 
^ im|X)rtant all of the time. 

14. a. I suffer from meniories. 

b. I do not suffer from memories. 

15. a. I dislike |n>' past. » ' . . 
b I do not dislike my past. 

16. a. For me, the futur*e usually seems hopeful, 
b. For mc, 4lie future, often seems hopeless. 

17. a. My past is a Stepping stone for the future. 
I). My past may hurt my future. 

18. a. "Killing time" is a problem for me. ' ' • 
b. "KiUing time", is jiot a problem for me. 

19. a. For me, {wst, present and future is in a nieaningfiil 

unity and order, 
b. ,For me, the present an island, unrelated to the 
, pasT and future. 

20. a. My hone for the fiUure depends on having friends. 
I). Mv I^e for the future does not dependon having 

friends. \ 

21. a. It is important to me how I live in the here and 

now. 

"b. It is of litde importance (o me hov\ I live in the 
here and now. 

22. a. I like to cut myself off and withdraw from others 

for long'periods of time. 

I). I do not like to cut ;:iy.^e.lf off and withdraw from 
othprs for lorig periods of'time. 
2j3. a. People should always feel sorrv for their wrongdo- 
ings. . ' 

I). People lieed not always feel sorrv for their wrong- 
doings. 3 

PART II 



Example: 1. Example: L I feel lost unless I knovv what 
time it is., 

Exiunple. 2. For me, life will start again, after I get out of 
prison. 

1. I sometimes think about what great. excitement and 
happiness the»future will bring for me. 

2. Right ndw ,''everv t)iing seems at a standstill for me. 

3. The subject of history holds litde interest or attrac- 
tion for, inc. 

4. I rarely, if ever, am interested in science fiction. 



10 

Jl 

i: 

r> 

r. 



5 'I wish I weu' fiiiishtd with what I am doing at this 
point in my and could move on to other things. 

6. I see'hllle \ahie or worth ii\ thinknig ahout the fu- 
ture 

7 Places likt niustuins, that show things from the past, * 
bore nie 

^ Most of iit\ actions aud thoughts these da>s are to get 

iead\ for the future. 
'3 \I\ faniih and I ait not the kind of people who like to 
make a bin deal out of holidays. 
Mx'uais of greatest happiness still lie ahead. 
1 ha\e \ti\ little idea of what I would like to do with 
the lest of my life. 

I ani waiting for the next part of \n\ life to begin. 
I would like to h\e.in the far distant fiiture instead of 
now 

Thou^hls ahout the past are among life's treasures, 
and aie \er\ dear to me. 

I wuuKl iike to write down nn own life storv some- 
(la\. if onl\ for in\ own pleasure and satisfaction. 
I M)iiit liii,( s think about what the^world and m\ dail\ 
hfe will be like in the }ears ahead. ^ 
I btlu \t It IS imix)rtan^ to learn man's past cultural 
tnulilions and customs, and pass their richness on to 
ollu'is 



18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 

22. 

23. 
24. 



26. 



28. 
29, 

30. 

31. 



I ain not one for,sa%ing things froln m.\ earlier \ears. 
I am often depressed or bored. ^ J 
I have rarely, if ever, felt homesickness. 
I have fewjneinoriesfroni m\' own past. 
I sometimes think of a/ar distant it\\ w heif life will be 
p^*ac€^\il and happy. * ^ 
M\ life is like a piece of wj)od drifting down an 
unknown river. 

I know \erv little abbut my ancestors, forefathers and 

family tcee. * • 

The future is .so unknown and uncertain that there is 

little that I can do to get read\ for it now. * 

I am already enjoving nnd ffking most ofthe tilings 

that will give m\ life meaning and purpose in the 

future. 

I have no feeling of ordej,^directic\n or purpp.se in my 

life. - . ^ ^ 

I like life just the way it is. now. 

I almost ne\er thin'k about what I wjH be like when I 

am older. - 

I would be \er) upset and botheied if I knew that the 

rest of my life w-ould bejiike my present days. 

I eftjo\ thinking about what- life will be hke in a 

hundred years ^\\ul l)e\ ond. 



\ 



